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TEACHER visited another in his school-room, 

and was surprised at the personal interest the 
pupils evidently felt. They loved the teacher and 
they loved the school. ‘Why is this?” was the 
question. The teacher was plain, but not repellant 
inappearance. He did not think the condition of 
things was at all remarkable, and said so. The 
visitor replied: ‘‘ Yes, it is; they want to please 
you; they show it in all they do. There is no un- 
necessary noise; they are gentle in their demeanor, 
they try to assist one another, and make all run 
smoothly. They are very intelligent, too.” 

In reply it was said that the school was quite an 
unpleasant one. The pupils seemed to be set in bat- 
tle array against the teacher. ‘‘I determined,” he 
said, ‘‘ they should feel that I wanted to benefit them. 
| set out every day to do something kind to one 
pupil that day. I never scold; I point out where 
things could be better. I ask them to tell me how 


4 


we can improve as a school; in fact, all of us are 
trying to make it a good school.” 

Here is probably the secret—the teacher said, 
“We can make this a good school.” He did not 
Say, “‘ lam going to make this a good school, if I 
have to break every bone in your bodies.” This 





last may seem to be strange language to be heard 





, Deets Seren ; 
in educational halls, but it has been used by teach- 


ers in their efforts to cause righteousness and 
knowledge to be diffused abroad. 


66 THs method of object teaching is perhaps the 

greatest service which the naturalistic 
school has rendered to the cause of education. 
Hinted at by Rabelais and Locke, still more largely 
developed by Rousseau, it has received in the last 
century a more accurate and satisfactory form, and 
is probably destined to become the source of a new 
curriculum in which literature will hold a second- 
ary place.”—BrROwNING. 








-- 


06 KILLED laborers are always in demand,” 

. says Thomas Edison. And the managers of 
the Chicago fair are already saying that they are 
anxious to find properly qualified men to aid them 
in their preparations. But are university men in 
demand? A New York daily paper lately said ‘‘ the 
socialists of this city are nearly all Germans with 
university educations. They have scholarly attain- 
ments, but are failures for all that; they hate rich 
men because they cannot become rich themselves.” 
So that the university has been a damage to thous- 
ands. Thousands ought to be driven back as they 
attempt to enter the portals of the university. 
And then there are men who should be helped to go 
if they have not means themselves. 





A GOOD many superintendents will have made 
mistakes before the school year closes in 
June, 1891. They will have zeal, but no knowledge. 
They see that teaching is crystallizing into a profes- 
sion and they want to bave a hand in it. That is all 
right. But, gentlemen, do you know what to do? One 
writes that he has selected a work on psychology, 
and is going to make all the teachers recite lessons 
from it. Another has laid out a course in didactics, 
that he sends in for inspection. We do not approve 
of that course and have written him telling him so. 
If superintendents wish to make professional 
teachers of those whom they direct, they must have 
a clear understanding of what they propose to do. 
Have they this knowledge? We would far rather 
hear that a superintendent had recommended a 
single volume to be read by his teachers than that 
he had marked out a course, assuming that those 
who pursue it will unfailingly be made profes- 
sional teachers. ‘‘ Heaven is not reached at a sin- 
gle bound.” 





T is not so many years ago that the physicians 
complained of the public schools, ‘that they 
bred a race of sickly girls, who pored over books, 
were pale faced, flat-chested, small waisted, unfit’ 
for home duties, unwilling to work, and full of mor- 
bid fancies.” But they are changing their views; 
at a recent meeting the practical instruction given 
awakened praise. ‘‘They were doing something 
beside sitting still over a book, they were construct- 
ing articles with tools that required effort, thought, 
and ingenuity; they read books at home and told 
the teacher what they were, and what they thought 
of them ; the computation was of articles they actual- 
ly consumed ; they wrote compositions about things 
right around them; they had gymnastic drills and 
expanded their lungs by singing; they were taught 
in their physiologies that tight lacing as well as 
tobacco and alcohol tended to render life not worth 
living.” 

This is quite a clear account of things in the 
school where the new education prevails; it aims 
to make life worth living—which is far better 
than to be able to parse the most intricate sentence 
in Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost.” Let the doctors ask 
themselves what they have done to bring about this 





change? They used to declaim about tight lacing 


to the grown-up women, but it was of no use. 
Wiser people saw that if the young girls were 
taught properly, when the inevitable corset was put 
on there would be a willingness to have it a large 
one. A principal of one of the large grammar 
schools for girls says, ‘‘The day of large waists 
has come.” 
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TTERE are some sentences from Locke that will 
furnish new thoughts for teachers to-day : 

‘** The usual lazy and short way by chastisement and 
the rod, which is the only instrument of government 
that tutors generally know or ever think of, is the most 
unfit of any to be used in education.” 

** T cannot think any correction useful to a child where 
the shame of suffering for having done amiss does not 
work more upon him than the pain.” 

“* Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a slavish tem- 
per.” 

** Beating them and all other sorts of slavish and cor- 
poral punishments are not the discipline fit to be used 
in the education of those we would have wise, good, and 
ingenuous men, and therefore, very rarely to be applied, 
and that only in great occasions and cases of extremi- 
y.” 

“The right way to teach is to give them a liking and 
inclination to what you purpose them to be learned, 
and that will engage their industry and application. 
This I think no hard matter to do if children be handled 
as they should be.” 

“*None of the things they are to learn should ever be 
made a burden to them, or imposed on them as a task.” 

‘“* As a consequence of this they should seldom be put 
doing even those things you have got an inclination in 
them to, but when they have a mind and disposition to 
it.” 

‘Get them but to ask their tutor to teach them 
they do often their play-fellows, instead of his calling 
upon them to learn, and they being satisfied that they 
act as freely in this as they do in other things, they will 
g0 on with as much pleasure in it, and it will not differ 
from their other sports and play. By these ways, care- 
fully pursued, a child may be brought to desire to be 
taught anything you have a mind he should learn.” 


as 





AN alarm was sounded in the National Associa 
£ ; 
tion, when manual training and industrial 
Education made their appearance in the schools 
One was reminded of Byron's description of the 
effect of the sound.of cannon on the gay revelers in 
‘‘Belgium’s capital.” The ‘‘ cheeks all pale ” have 
resumed their ruddy color; the ‘tremblings of dis 
tress” have subsided. A department for the dis 
cussion of these subjects was created, Prof. A. 
J. Rickoff was placed at its head, and most interest 
ing discussions were held. The exhibit by this de 
partment attracted wide-spread attention; it was 
thronged from morning till night. Besides this, 
classes were taught before visitors, so that an earn 
est teacher, coming entirely ignorant, might go 
away with practical ideas in his head. 

Besides all this, a very important *‘ joint session ” 
was marked out to plan for putting manual train 
ing into the elementary schools. This shows that 
the association has recognized that manual training 
is to be a part of the course of study of the schools 
of this country. When one remembers how many 
demonstrations have been given that manual train 
ing had been tried before, that there was no room 
for it, that it would make a nation of tinkers, eic., 
he cannot but read with surprise that this joint 
committee were chiefly busy with ‘making provis 
ions and courses of training in manual training in 
elementary schools.” 





I‘ may be said that in 1876 this country was at 
the parting of two ways. A good many teach- 
ers did not know it, however. The old way was the 
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way of the ‘‘ three R’s”: the mark of the medieval 
ages was on it. Pestalozzi had attempted to turn 
the car of education off from this medieval track 
and had produced a profound impression. Freebel 
caught his spirit; so did Horace Mann, and also the 
Alcotts, S. J. May, W. C. Woodbridge, Warren 
Colburn, William Russell, David P. Page, and many 
others. 

The leaven of Pestalozzi was at work in this 
country up to 1850, when it seemed to have spent 
its force; the schools had become Pestalozzianized 
to a certain extent, and then there was a pause. 
Then the influence of Froebel began to be felt; it 
re-inforced the effect produced by Pestalozzi. But 
in this case, there was not a band of earnest and 
cultivated men to embrace his doctrines as in the 
case of Pestalozzi; they were taught mainly by 
women, 

Nevertheless, the ideas of Froebel supplemented 
those of Pestalozzi. The disciples in general of 
Pestalozzi seemed to leave unnoticed the fact that 
this great educator sought to make his pupils learn 
tolabor. Their attention was fixed on the lessons 
the pupils recited. So that Pestalozzianism in this 
country was expended on book-study and book les- 
sons; it looked on the great Swiss teacher as one who 
had discovered new ways for employing the pupils 
in getting the knowledge contained in the text-book. 
Froebel pierced into the heart of the Pestalozzian 
system, he saw that it was a plan to continue the 
work the mother (God’s teacher) begins. 

A few persons had seen that ‘‘ there was a screw 
loose”? in our educational system—it did not pro- 
duce the effects prophesied for it. 

Prof. Samuel G. Love, for many years the super- 
intendent of the schools of Jamestown, New York, 
says that in the years of 1867, ’8, 9, the failure of 
the public schools to realize the high expectations 
in the minds of the public concerning them was the 
subject of many protracted conversations with 
James Johonnot (see Industrial Education, p. 21), 
and that he gave it as his belief that manual train- 
ing was to be the solution of the problem. A few 
were thinking of this problem; but in 1876 the great 
exhibition at Philadelphia set a great many to 
thinking. The educational system of the country 
needed modifying; that was plain. How should it 
be done? It was seen that the work Froebel had 
planned for young children was a figure, a sugges- 
tive model, of what must be planned out for those 
that were older. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL attempted 
in every issue to make this clear. The idea spread 
like wild fire. This new direction was termed the 
New Education; it was discussed at every conven- 
tion and institute. 

Slowly, and almost imperceptibly, the car of edu- 
cation was switched off the old track. It did not 
go on the old way; it began to go on the new way. 
At first there were many objections; there is no 
one 80 obstinate, or hard to convince, or stir out of 
his track, asa teacher—especially one whose edu- 
cation is in narrow lines, and of limited extent. 
They felt that any change meant the destruction of 
their old-time idols; and many are not convinced to 
this day. 

The movement in the new direction is acquiring 
a velocity and force that could hardly have been 
expected by its most sanguine friends. The National 
Association of teachers debates it no longer; it 
accepts it and marks out courses of study in which 
manual training forms an integral part. The main 
cities of the United States have adopted it. It is 
only a question of a few years when it will be a part 
of the daily routine of the humblest schools; teach- 
ers capable of teaching manual training are alone 
wanting. 





HE careful reader of the account of the St. Paul 
meeting of the National Association in last 
week’s JOURNAL, will have noted that changes have 
taken place in the make-up of the management, 
that will have very important results hereafter. It 
has been run as a close corporation. The president 
decided who was to be his successor and appointed 
a nomimating committee accordingly; this com- 











the officers, reported, and the report was duly 
adopted. 

In this way the faithful insider had before him 
the hope that in due time he would hold the gavel 
and dispense the patronage. In this way the elec- 
tion of the president of the association has been 
carried on since its foundation. And this anwered 
the purpose well enough, until the New Education 
began to exert an influence in the land. At first 
the attempt was made to crush this out as a heresy, 
but as it was too wide-spread the effort was aban- 
doned. It went on electing presidents in the fashion 
above described, but there were signs of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The election of Mr. William E. Sheldon, of 
Boston, as president, in pursuance of the above 
described plan, gave a severe shock to the sensibili- 
ties of a large number of the educators of the coun- 
try. There are so many men of great culture, of 
large and successful educational knowledge and 
experience from which to choose, that his election 
gave both offence and dissatisfaction. This dissatis- 
faction began to make its appearance at various 
points. 

It was naturally supposed that Pres. E. C. Hew- 
itt, of Illinois, would be selected as the next presi- 
dent, for he has been a most indefatigable laborer 
for the association, and holds a high rank among 
educators. But Pres. Canfield had determined 
that William R. Garrett, of Nashville, must be his 
successor, and appointed men favorable to his nomi- 
nation. The report of his nomination was received 
and the vote of the entire association cast by the 
secretary, against the protest that it was not con- 
stitutional. 

It is assumed by those who are believed to know 
that Pres. Canfield acted as he did because he 
wished to repair some prejudices raised against him 
at Nashville last year; and if possible stay the part- 
ing off of the Southern teachers which had set in. 
It is believed by thoughtful on-lookers that this 
‘*tub thrown to the whale” will not produce the 
slightest effect. It is more than probable that at 
the meeting at Saratoga next year there will be an 
election held in accordance with the constitution of 
the association—the first since its foundation. 


s 





Now that the annual conventions are over there 
will be considerable thinking and discussion as 
to whether these institutes are really on a sound 
basis. It must be remembered that a method for 
conducting an annual convention is yet to be dis- 
covered. 

In looking at the reports of most meetings it 
seems that too much is attempted. There must be 
something left for another year and another genera- 
tion. 

Then again, there is a selection of subjects upon 
which people will debate; now the object of the con- 
vention is not debate, it is light and information. 
The average teacher has not arrived at a position 
where he is willing to hear the truth, no matter 
how it inteferes with his past convictions; so he 
wil] debate a minor question with considerable 
ability, and hold to his position with very much 
tenacity. 

It is quite noticeable this year that the old ques- 
tion about ‘‘Grammar or Language” has made its 
appearance at few of the annual conventions. 
Grammar died hard; it cannot be said to be wholly 
dead yet; but as a study for the primary and 
advanced public schools the fiat has gone forth. 
Nor has the old schoolmaster so persistently infused 
the convention with his faith in corporal punish- 
ment. 

In fact there ure many evidences that the teach- 
ers have met in a better spirit, have looked at edu- 
cation more as scientists than as pedagogues, than 
they have in past years. These meetings havea 
mission; if they wish to live, to repay those who 
come from a distance, they must be practical in the 
highest sense. The criticism that must be passed on 
most of them is that they have not been practi- 
cal, 





mittee went through with the motions of selecting 


THE “HENRY BARNARD FUND.” 
Pedagogical Dept. N. Y. University, $250.00. 
New York School of Phonography, 10.00. 
South Dakota Normal School, 13.00. 
A Friend, E. B., 5.00, 
Oswego Normal School. 30.00, 
R. H. Caruthers, Louisville, 1.00. 
Grace Gilfillon, St. Louis, 5.00. 
G. G., Pittsburgh, Pa., 2.00. 
A Teacher, New York City, 1,00. 
E. Cutter, « “ 1.00. 
J. W. Schermerhorn, N. Y. City, 1.00, 
H. T. Bailey, N. Scituate, Mass., 2.00, 
Reading Class, Normal School, Castle- 

ton, Vt., 1.00, 
Teacher, Phillipsburg Pa., 1,00, 
R. H. Quick, Redhill, Surrey, Eng., 10.00, 
W. V. Rodrigues, Havana, Cuba, 1,00. 
Ehza M. Elliot, Guilford, Ct., 14.00, 


Commissioner W. T. Harris says: ‘I consider the 
matter of very great importance. If you can succeed iy 
arousing the educational forces to respond in the sum of 
$10,000, 1 do not know of anything that will redound 
more to the credit of the men and women who are 
engaged in the work of education.” 


AT the invitation of the executive committee at St. 
Paul, Archbishop Ireland read a paper on ‘ The State 
School and the Parish School. Is Unoin Between them 
Impossible?” He said: 

“Tre secular instruction in the state schools is our pride and 
our glory, and I regret that there is the necessity for the existenve 
of the parish school. The spirit of the parish school, if not the 
school itself, is widespread among American Protestants, and js 
made manifest by their determined opposition to the exclusion of 
Scripture reading and other devotional exercises from the 
school-room. — 

“There is dissatisfaction with the state school as at present 
organized. The state school, it is said, tends to elimination of 
1eligion from the minds and the hearts of the youth of the coun 
try. ‘his is my grievance against the state schools of to-day, 
Believe me, my Protestant fellow-citizens that I am absolutely 
sincere when I now declare that [ am speaking for the wea! ot 
Protestantism as well as for that of Catholicism. I am a Catholic 
of course, to the tiniest fiber of my heart, unflinching and uncom 
promising in my faith. But God forbid that | desire to see in 
America the ground which Protestanism occupies exposed to the 
chilling and devastating blast of unbelief. Let me be your ally 
in stemming the swelling tide of irreligion, the death knell of 
Christian life and of Christian civilization, the fatal foe of soul 
and of country. 

“The state school is non-religious--ignores religion. There is 
and there can be no positive religious teaching where the princi- 
ple of non-sectarianism rules. It follows then that the child wili 
grow up in the belief that religion is of minor importance, and 
religious indifference will be his creed. 

“ You say the state school teaches morals; but morals without 
religious principles do not exist. Seculiaristsand unbelievers will 
interpose their rights. I do not impose my religion on them, nor 
should they impose their religion of secularism on us. Again 
there are differences among Christians, and Catholics would not 
inflict their belief upon non-Catholics, nor should Protestant‘sm 
be inflicted upon Catholic children. Some compromise becomes 
necessary,” 

Nothing is so valuable as to have the Catholics state 
their ground clearly. This eminent preacher asks a fair 
question, and we reply : Union is impossible. 

1, The spirit of the parish school is not wide-spread. 
Innumerable cases can be shown where Protestant 
clergymen do not send their children to schools where 
the Bible is read, because the state school is better. 

2. The only dissatisfaction with the state school is 
that it is not well taught. 

3. There is wide-spread dissatisfaction with the parisi 
schools, because the teaching is not as good as in the 
state schools. If the priests did not force the parents to 
send to the parish schools, they would not exist. 

4, The state school leaves religion to be taught by the 
parents ; an eminent Catholic in this city has a Protes- 
tant teach his daughter French, another Protestant to 
teach her music. This point does not ignore religion. 

5. Morals without religion do exist. The first and 
foundation principle of the widest creed is the conscious 
ness that some things should be done, and some should 
not be done. 





‘*T NOTICED that my pupils felt an increasing interest 
in reading during the past year, and it was not until 
June last that the reason occurred tome. Then I re 
membered that last September I subscribed for si 
copies of TREASURE-TROVE. I want to speak strongly 10 
its favor. ‘Lizzie Allen, Detroit. Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, editor of Youth’s Companion is de 
lighted with Trove. Let the teachers do their best © 
circulate it, 
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A FAIR QUESTION. 


You, reader, will be asked a good many questions by 
your superior official—some about numbers. some about 
geography. Perhaps he may ask you if you know sowe- 
thing about the child, the nature and laws of its growth. 
Possibly he may venture to ask you some questions 
about the discoveries of other observers of children. It 
is getting to be quite the thing to do this, and teachers 
must expect it. In fact, one man at the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, while deprecating the study of 
pedagogy, candidly admitted *‘ it was the fashion.” 

We have a question to ask you. It is this: ‘‘ What 
educational progress have you made during the past 
We think it a fair question for you to think 
ever. This does not mean, ‘‘ Do you know more 
about Africa or the nature of narcotics, or can you 
say the multiplication table more perfectly, than 
you did a vear ago?” It means, ‘“‘ Do you know more 
about the science of education than you did one year 
ago?” And it means also, ‘‘ Do you know better how to 
apply the science in your teaching than you did one 
year ago? 4 

You get your living by teaching: you are kept from 
the almshouse by your skill in teaching. Now can you 
jean down heavily on the knowledge you have of teach- 
ing? Can you say to yourself, ‘I am not a profound 
student in chemistry, history, or any of the branches of 
knowledge, but I do understand the art of teaching per 
fectly?” You must bear in mind that the teacher, meta- 
phorically speaking, has got up and dusted his coat, got 
his crip-sack in his hand, and, putting on a fixed and 
serious countenance, has said, ‘‘ I am going to move 
onward,” and not only so, but he is actually moving. 
He has begun at last to study the science by which he 
earns his daily bread. 

A good deal has been done in the past year ; a good 
many bony skeletons in school-houses are beginning to 
move. They have turned out to summer schools, they 
have got hold of a work on education, they have begun 
to read a school journal, they have begun to teach and 
think about teaching at the same time. 

Now in all this movement, what part have you taken‘ 
Perhaps you are waiting for the tide to subside. Are 
you wise in so doing? Read this and see. A city train- 
ing school had determined to have a teacher to give in- 
struction in pedagogy—but who should it be? An 
agency said, ‘‘ Only one—a capital one—on our books, » 
She had anticipated the man, and while earning $600 
studied the business by which she got a living. ‘‘ What 
salary do you waat?” was asked. “$1,200.” ‘* Won't 
you take $1,000?” ‘* No, sir.” You see she could ask 
her own price, as the supply was small. They hired her. 

A good many have made a beginning; a good many 
are saying to themselves, ‘“‘I shall not teach long; it 
will not be worth while.” Will it not be worth while to 
teach better this year if it 1s to be your last ? 

We have predicted this movement. We have urged 
the teachers to get ready for it. The old style of teach- 
ing is passing away. Will the teachers wait until the 
school officers say to them, ‘‘ You are behind the times 
and must give place to those who understand educa- 
tion,” ¢ 


year?’ 





HOW WE LOOK TO OTHERS. 


The Times (London) has quite an article on ‘* The 


American System of Education.” Here are some of 
the “* points” : 


1. ‘A teacher’s diploma granted in one state is not 
good in another.” 

True, and it is « pity that it is true ; it isa shame too. 
The teachers are not doing anything about it, either. In 
Ohio, and probably other states, a diploma in one county 
is not good in another. 

*. “A vast proportion of American school teachers 
are absolutely untrained.” 

True again. The people here think it a pretty 
“smart” thing for a young man who doesn’t know ex- 
actly what to do with himself, to “‘ takea school” for a 
year or twoin order to get some money to begin some 
paying business. There are plenty of schools he can get. 

3. “ The office of school teacher is a matter of annual 
election.” 

True again. They just didn’t re-elect Supt. Jones, of 
Erie, and Supt. Herrington, of Bridgeport. No charges 
of unfitness were made against these men ; the board of 
education simply said, ‘* We can elect some one else if we 
like, and we will.” 

4. “No matter if he has gained a good diploma from a 


ae school, he has to submit to a fresh examina- 
ion !° 





—— 


True again; especially in Brooklyn and New York. A 


graduate from the training colleges of the state has to 
have a “fresh examination.” The boards of education 
say we have special powers from the state, and we mean 
to exercise them. It isa very bad thing: the doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers have no such nonsense. A man 
who gets a diploma from a medical college can practice 
in any part of the state. As before, the teachers sit 
down in silence—those who are in are all right; why 
should they trouble themselves. 

5. “The very great preponderance of female teachers 
tends to weaken the school staff.” 

(‘‘ Staff” means in England the teaching force; we 
don’t use the word thus.) In Minneapolis there is one 
male teacher to thirty female teachers; the proportion 
is not quite so great in other parts of the country. In 
England there are 31 male to 69 female teachers; in 
Scotland, 39to 61. There isa re-action setting in: the 
number of male teachersis increasing. It is a good sign. 

6. “In England the school session must not be less 
than 200 days ; in Alabama the rural schoo! session is 88 
days.” 

In New York state the rural schools must be 160 days, 
and so they run on down to 88, depending on the locality. 
In the cities and towns the session is 200 days. 

7. ‘The average annual cost of schooling is $8.00 in 
England. In the Southern states it is down to #4.00 and 
$3.00.” 

The cities here pay as high as $45., as in Boston. New 
York City pays about $30—the precise figures are pot at 
hand. The salaries of teachers at the South and in rural 
schools is small, but it is rising. 

8 ‘The facts are that both countries have employed a 
preponderance of female teachers. In America it has led 
te such a shortening of the schvol year, as to turn school 
teaching into a farce.” 

It may not be pleasant to be told that our boasted 
schools are but a “farce,” but is it not true, in many 
cases? 





AN IMPORTANT THEME. 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie wrote an article in April, the 
substance of which was that, to get on in the world, a 
young man should begin early to learn business ; that 
going to college would not help in the matter. In THE 
JOURNAL of May 10, comment was made on these ideas ; 
we agreed with Mr. Carnegie. Prof. Charles McMurry, of 
the Winona normal school, sent us a sharp criticism, 
which we published May 31. Not content with that, he 
sends about the same to the Public School Journal, and 
advises that other subjects than ‘‘ How to get Money” 
should be discussed. He advises going up into the 
mountains so as to be nearer heaven and away from the 
greed of money-getting. We will do so, but the hotel- 
keepers will be after us to the tune of fifteen dollars per 
week. Alas, they are just as bad there. 

We like the distinctive flavor of Prof. McMurry’s let- 
ter ; we are glad there are men who look so lovingly and 
tenderly on knowledge getting, and so fort iddingly and 
repellant at money-getting. Here is the true spirit of 
the true student! As we understand the case, Mr. Car- 
negie simply proposed to advise those who want to have 
money—the money getters. As a conspicuous success, 
his views are well worth reading ; he knows what he is 
talking about. A volume from the hands of such a man 
on ** What I know about Money Getting ” would be well 
worth publishing. The people of this planet must have 
money. It is needed to pay the salaries of professors in 
normal schools, for one thing ; and it is not uncommon 
to hear surprise expressed that teachers get so little of 
it. so much less than they deserve. 

There are other questions to be discussed besides 
money-getting—knowledge-getting is one for example, 
and Prof. McMurry thinks we should have gone out of 
our way, as it seems to us, and discussed that instead of 
the theme Mr. Carnegie proposed. It is a good theme, 
and if Prof. McMurry will write a letter to the 7'ribune 
on that, and argue it as cogently as Mr. Carnegie did 
his, it will be published and we will discuss it. We do 
not doubt that the professor's letter will be as widely 
read as the millionaire’s. Let him try it. Then we 
would say, ‘“‘ Here is something the teachers can read 
with profit. Speculate in something better than in real 
estate,” etc. 

An incidental question is raised by Prof. McMurry 
that in commenting favorably on Mr. Carnegie’s advice, 
we discourage the pursuit of the higher education—in 
short, going to college. We will be outspoken here ; we 
do not encourage every young man tu go to college. We 
agree with Mr, Gladstone, who says, ““ My next opinion 





is that terrible errors have been committed in the past— 
in the past I include the days of my own experience—in 
endeavoring to thrust this (classical education) down 
the throats of everybody, quite irrespective of capacity 
and circumstances.” 

The prejudice against higher education in this country 
and England is a reaction against the worship of the 
college that prevailed extensively once. It may go too 
far ; reactions generally do. 

The teacher should encourage knowledge-getting in 
every way possible. But he is dealing with human 
beings who have got to earn their daily bread, and if he 
will not give the knowledge that helps in that direction, 
he 1s not true to bis trust. 
in one 


We once heard a principal 
of our largest normal schools say to a class, 
‘There are students here that must make better pro- 
gress; if they do not they will not be able to secure an 
appointment worth twenty-five dollars per month.” 
Here you see the question of getting on was brought up. 
In short, we believe that the practical maxim to be 
followed by the man who faces the world is not ‘* Make 
Money,” nor *“* Do Good,” but ** Do good and make 
money.” We say this is the maxim for the man who 
faces the world. For the student in the class room the 
maxim must be **Get Truth,” of course. But in all 
schools the question will come up, ‘* How shall I live?” 
It is no unworthy question. 
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SOME HINTS AS TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


By Prix. W. E. BisseL_, Newark, N. J. 
Ill. 

Any teacher who desires real success must know what 
true teaching power is, how to secure it, and must be 
willing to work for it. 

Teachers who would possess true teaching power must 
earnestly desire it. Aspiration must precede inspira- 
tion ; and he who truly aspires to be a teacher of power 
will never be satisfied withthe simple ability to perform 
from day to day a humdrum routine that will event- 
ually prove his pedagdgical shroud. The teacher 
with natural gifts for the work, is often envied by those 
who might surpass the object of their envy if they were 
willing to make the necessary effort. To the teacher 
who has such slight love for her work that the hands of 
the clock always move too slowly toward the hour of 
dismissal, when class-room and pupils are left with a 
sigh of relief—to such a teacher the work of teaching is 
the most unpleasant drudgery ; and the results achieved 
are usually in keeping with the teacher's conception of 
her position. Such teachers are, as a rule, joined to such 
idols as text-books, and teach no more than “ the book 
says,” if, indeed the book is thoroughly and properly 
taught. Vain it is to talk to such teachers of aspiring 
toward the power of the true teacher. If they succeed 
in keeping their classes in good order, in preparing the 
pupils to answer the questions of the official examina- 
tion, and in retaining their positions, all is well. It 
matters not whether they develop mental’ power for 
future acquirement or not. But the car of progress is 
in motion, and sooner or later the teachers who refuse 
to ‘walk in the light’’ will be left far behind. Our 
well qualified teachers must be willing to relinquish old 
ideas, which have been proven erroneous. Only the 
valuable old is worth preserving if we would keep pace 
with the progress of the present. 

When aspiration is fully awakened inspiration will be 
the sure result ; the desire for cultivation cannot be re- 
pressed, and education crowns all. 

‘*When an acorn falls upon an unfavorable spot and 
decays, we know the exact loss; but when the intellect 
of a rational being for want of culture, is lost to the 
great ends for which it was created, it is a loss which no 
man can measure.” These words of Edward Everett 
should be indelibly impressed upon the minds of all 
teachers. 





en 7 
ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 
By Eva C. GrirrirH, Whitewater, Wis. 

A teacher without enthusiasm is like a locomotive 
without steam. A locomotive may be ever so well 
equipped for a journey, and started on the right track, 
but it will not go until the steam begins to throb through 
its steel arteries. Soa teacher may have ever so much 


book knowledge ; may be perfect in his ways, and have 
the latest appliances in his school-room, and yet his 
teaching will be cold and dead unless he is thrilled 
through with enthusiasm. ; 
The teacher’s work is with living, human beings. His 
great object is to arouse in the human heart before him 
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a love of study, and to make him think for himself. 
A wide-awake, thinking child will get an education, 
though you place a hundred barriers in his way. The 
dull, unthinking child, who sees in his lessons only a 
dreary task that must be gone through with, will never 
get a real education, though he goes through college. 

But children are imitative, and the child who sees his 
teacher full of enthusiasm over books, eager to find out 
something new, will somehow catch the inspiration and 
himself become eager and enthusiastic. 

The teacher first should be enthusiastic over knowl- 
edge. He should be a lover of books, and more than all 
else, a lover of truth. 

He also should be enthusiastic over children. He need 
not be a sentimentalist, of the hugging and kissing sort, 
but he should feel the wonderful possibilities of the 
human minds before him; and the possibilities of their 
growth and development, should awaken an enthusiasm 
in his heart. 

The teacher should be enthusiastic over his school as a 
whole. He should strive to make his school the very 
best school in the country, and to accomplish this 
should arouse the enthusiasm and emulation of both his 
pupils and their parents. 

Enthusiasm is the life of all work. It is like oil to 
machinery, it saves the wear of constant friction. It 
marks the difference between self-chosen labor and that 
of aslave. The free born citizen chooses to work, not 
simply because he must, but because he has something 
worth doing. 


+ 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON EDUCATION, 





Mr. Gladstone was the principal witness on June 3 at 
an enquiry at Hawarden, instituted by the Flintshire 
county council, into the claims of Hawarden to aschool, 
He said : 


“In my opinion, classical education is in itself the very best of 
all for all those who are capable of profiting by it, by whieh I 
mean those who have a certain amount of tendency of faculties, 
and those whose circumstances are such as will enable them not 
to be content with the merest rudiments, but to proceed to the 
point at which they shall realize, as it were, some solid attain- 
ments. My next opinion is that terrible errors have undoubtedly 
been committed in the past—in the past I include the days of my 
own experience—in endeavoring to thrust these down the throats 
of “ve: body, quite irrespective of capacity and circumstance. 
I mean everybody of a certain rank. And, thirdly, I think the 
country is to a certain extent suffering from the reaction, follow, 
ing from the detection of the error, as every error upon its detec- 
tion inevitably produces some reaction or other. But my desire 
would always undoubtedly be to see a classical education placed 
within the easy reach of all those who have any power or chance 
of profiting by it. 

“I should have thought that everything that was worthy of the 
nature of an intermediate school ought undoubtedly to have some 
department of classical education, and I rather suppose that the 
experience of Germany, which has taught us a great deal in the 
matters of education— that the experience of Germany is dis- 
tinctly in this direction; that the gymnasium, which forms the 
one great intermediate step between the primary school and the 
university, has invariably the elements of classical teaching in it. 

“In speaking of technical education, I attach the highest value 
and importance to it; but I always bear ths in mind—that the 
main purpose of education is to deal with the mind, not asa re- 
pository that is to be filled with goods like a shop, and then the 
goods to be taken out and handed over the counter, the shop re- 
maining exactly as it was while the goods passed through it, but 
that the main purpose of education, so far as it can be made in 
that direction, is to make the human mind a supple, effective 
strong, available instrument for whatever purposes it may be re- 
quired to be applied to. The wants of general education are abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

“The large majority of girls will have the main care of the 
household and of the family, and in the humbler rank of life the 
manual duties of the household ; and [ own that I think our edu- 
cation has been very defective. I attach very great value indeed 
to the drawing forth of the potential capacity, so to speak, that 
there may be among girls of the country for rising in that way 
to higher intellectual levels than those which they have been 
heretofore able to attain. 

“ T attach a value to the training of the hand and eye, and in the 
training of the eye I have always had the feeling that some branch 
or other of natural history deserved a higher place in the modern 
theories of education than it had yet obtained. There is no 
more perfect training of the eye than is given by the observa- 
tion in early life of animals and plants. My distinct feeling is that 
in the education ix higher classes of schools, within the last thirty 
or torty years, too much consideration has been given to modern 
languages, and too little to 1nake boys observers of nature.” 





-- 


HERE is something for the “‘ psychology class.” Why 
is this thus? One man will know what thoughts are in 
the mind of another man, and the other man will know 
that the first man knows that he knows that he knows 
what he is thinking about, yet neither of the men will 
tell the other man that he knows that he knows what he 
is thinking about, 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Aug. 16.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
“ 23.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
* 30.—DOING AND ETHIcs. 
Sept. 6.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








PRODUCTIONS OF THE EARTH. 





My class in geography had become somewhat tired of the study, 
and I concluded to try the following plan, hoping to arouse new 
interest. One day I told them that I wanted each pupil to select 
some article to bring to school on the following day. They were 
to tell all they could about these articles, and it would serve 
instead of the regular geography lesson. Of course they were to 
consult the encyclopedia or any other source of information. 
They were not to communicate with each other, but each article 
or specimen was to be kept in a box or envelope till time to show 
it. 

Next morning I noticed a general air of mystery among the 
pupils, and all seemed anxious for the recitation to begin. They 
brought no books to the class, but each child carried a package, 
a box, or an envelope. 

‘* Mary,” said I, ‘“‘ you may begin.” 

Mary opened an envelope and showed a piece of 
amber. 

‘* Where does it come from? I want each one of you 
to tell all you know about your specimen.” 

‘* This came from the coast of the Baltic sea. A large 
quantity is found there, but it is also found in different 
parts of Europe, Siberia, and Greenland.” 

‘* What is it, a mineral or a vegetable substance ?” 

“It is thought to be a kind of resin from an extinct 
tree. It is very valuable.” 

All this time the piece of amber had been traveling 
down the class, and each child had handled it. 

“* Now Fred,” I said to an eager-looking boy who held 
a leng, narrow box. It contained a beautiful white 
ostrich plume which Fred held up before the class, 

‘“* Most of our ostrich plumes come from the Cape of 
Good Hope,” said Fred. ‘The business of raising 
ostriches for their plumes is called ‘ostrich farming.’ 
The feathers of the young birds are first plucked when 
they are eight months old, but they are not worth much 
then. After that they are plucked every eight months, 
and the feathers of each bird are worth about forty dol- 
lars a year. The white feathers are scoured with soap 
and bleached, and the black ones are dyed with logwood 
and copperas.” 

‘That is very nicely done, Fred. I think we all 
found your talk interesting. Now, Jennie.” 

“This tea came from China,” said Jennie, pouring 
some out in her hand and passing the rest around the 
class. ‘‘The tea-plant is an evergreen shrub. It is 
raised from seed, and the plants begin to yield when 
three years old. In China the tea-plant is often culti- 
vated in small plantations, and the leaves are picked by 
the family. There are two kinds of tea—black and 
green. Both are made from the same leaves, but are 
cured differently. The leaves are dried in shallow bas- 
kets in the sun, then are put in a copper pan over the 
fire, and are made into little rolls by workmen. Teas 
are packed in chests lined with a thin sheet of lead, and 
with paper made from the bark of the mulberry tree.” 

Harry had some cinnamon, which he told us was the 
product of a tree grown chiefly in Ceylon, but also in 
China and South America. ‘‘The outer bark of the tree 
is scraped off, and the inner bark peeled with a knife. 
This is dried in the sun till it curls up ip little rolls like 
these. See!” and Harry held upa “stick” of cinna- 
mon. ‘“ Then it is ready for the market. Oil of cinna- 
mon is made from the fruit and leaves of the tree.” 

“‘Very well. Now James, let us see what you have 
brought. 

“‘T brought some Zante currants. They are made 
from small grapes about the size of peas, that grow on 
the island of Iona, and other Greek islands. There is a 
large trade in dried fruit, and great quantities of cur- 
rants are exported.” 

Amy produced some coral, both red and white, and 
she gave an interesting account of it. 

“Coral is the long frame of a small polyp. It is not 
made by the labor of the little animal, but is really its 
skeleton. Some of them are no larger than the head of 
a pin. They are fixed to the column where they are 
born, and never move away from it. They take in car- 
bonate of lime from the sea water ; this passes through 
them and goes to build up the column to which they are 
fastened. There are millions of these tiny creatures, 
and great masses of coral have been built up by them. 
In the Pacific ocean there are coral reefs hundreds of 
miles long, and many islands that are made entirely of 
coral. Corals are of all colors, from jet black through 
red and yellow to pure white, Coral fishery is carried 





on in the Adriatic and Mediterranean seas. Sometimes 
divers bring up the coral in their hands, but a drag and 
net are more commonly used.” 

Mark had a large box that looked like a hat box. He 
opened it and took out a Panama hat. ‘This hat came 
from South America,” he said. ‘‘ They are made from 
the leaves of a kind of palm tree. The leaves are cut 
into shreds like straws and bleached,and then woven 
around blocks of wood.” 

Emma’s box contained some cochineal, and she told 
us about it. ‘‘ Cochineal comes from Mexico, and js 
made of the dried bodies of insects. They are very tiny, 
and it takes about seventy thousand of them to make a 
pound of cochineal. The insects live on the cactus 
plant, which is something like a prickly pear. The Mex- 
icans have large plantations of these trees in order to 
raise the cochineal insects. They are brushed off the 
tree, and then killed by heat and dried.” 

‘* We have time for one more only. Kate, I think we 
shall call on you.” 

‘*T have some cotton. It is raised in the hot countries 
of the world. There are three kinds, herb, shrub, and 
tree cotton. The plant is raised from seed which is 
planted in the United States in March or April, and 
blossoms in June. After the flowers drop off, the pods 
or bolls, which hold the seeds and the cotton, grow very 
fast. When they burst open they look like balls of 
snow, they are so white. The cotton pickers walk down 
the rows, gather the open bolls, and put them in a bag, 
which is carried around the waist. It is some trouble to 
separate the seeds from the cotton. This is done by a 
machine called the cotton gin, but at first it was done 
by hand. After the seeds are taken out the cotton is 
pressed into bales. Here are some cotton seeds. They 
are used for oil for making soap, for mixing with paints 
and other things. The oil is pressed out by machinery.” 

‘“*We must stop now. I am sorry we have not time 
for you all to show your specimens. To-morrow we will 
continue this lesson, and the rest of the class will tell us 
what they have brought.” 
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LESSONS IN INTEREST. 





(Interest is an application of percentage; it is supposed the 
pupils understand how to compute in percentage.) 

Teacher.—When men lend money they are paid for 
the use of it. If John lends James $100 for one year, 
James will pay John $6 for the use of it. Men usually 
give a note when they borrow money. This is the way 
a note is written : 

‘*For value received I promise to pay John Smith one 
hundred dollars in one year from date with interest. 

June 1, 1890. JAMES JONES.” 

Who is to pay this money? Who is to receive the 
money? How much is to be paid? When is he to re- 
ceive it? How many important things ina note? (1) 
Amount paid? (2) When to be paid? (3) Who is to pay 
it? (4) Whois it to be paid to? What is the problem that 
is given us in this “‘ note”? 

‘* The interest.” Yes, we know all but that. The rate 
fixed by law is 6% on each dollar for a year; that is6 
cents onadollar. If it is6 cents on one dollar, what 
will it be on $100? 

‘100 times 6 cents.” 

-06 x 100= $6.00. 

af, 
Here is another note : 


‘* For value received I promise to pay John Smith one 
hundred dollars in two years from date with interest. 

June 1, 1890. JAMES JONES.” 

Who is to pay? Who isto receive the money? When! 
How much is to be paid? How does this differ from the 
first problem? What is the problem in this note ? 

“‘ The interest.” 

Yes ; we know all but that. 
what is it on $100? 

100 times 6 cents—or $6. 

How much more will it be for two years than one 
year? 

‘** Twice as much.” 

$.06 x 100 X2=$12. Is that right? 

Tell me what you did first. 

**T multiplied the $.06 by 100.” 

Why? What next? 

‘**T multiplied that by 2.” 

Why? How many steps in the solution? What is the 
problem? What is the rate? What is the time? Whe 
pays the note? Who receives the money? How long 
has he to wait? What does he get for lending the 


If it is 6 cents on $1.!") 


money for one year? for two years? What would it be 
for three years? for four years? for five years? 





























~ hundred dollars in three years from date with interest. 
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Il. 
Here is a note : 


“For value received I promise to pay John Smith two 


JAMES JONES.” 

Who is to pay the money? Who isto receive the 
money? How long is James to have the money? How 
much is he to pay back? ‘$200 plus the interest.” 
What is the problem then? 

“‘ The interest.” 

Give the analysis. ‘If he receives 6 cents on one dol- 
lar for a year, on $200 he will get 200 times 6 cents; for 
three years he will get 3 times 200 times 6 cents.” 

Write it on the blackboard. 

$.06 x 200x3=$18. 

(The teacher will let each pupil write a note and hand 
itin. These will be distributed to the pupils ; each will 
read his and write the statement of solution on the 
blackboard. By writing a note, by holding the note in 
the hand it becomes a reality. As they hold the notes 
the questions relating (1) to the person who is to pay, (2) 
who is to receive, and (3) the time of payment should 
be asked. They should be criticised as to these points.) 

I have a note in my hand. Here are the points : 

Amount, $200. 

Rate, .06. 

Time, 4 years. 

Interest, 

How much is to be paid? What isthe rate of interest? 
When is it to be paid? Whatis the problem? Henry, 
analyze it. 

**Tt is 6 cents interest on one dollar, on $200 it will be 
200 times 6 cents for one year; for 4 years 4 times 200 
times 6 cents, 

$.06 x 200X4=48, 

What is the 6 cents? What is the $200? What is the 
4? What is the 48? How many things combine in the 
interest? What is the first? Whatisthe second? What 
is the third ? 





IV. 
Each pupil will make out a note at 7% and place below 
it: 





Amount, —-——- OPERATION. 
Rate, ——— .07 x 600 X5= 
Time, 

Interest, 





These will be handed in, distributed, examined, and 
then each will go to the blackboard, read his note, 
write the operation, and say whether the operation in his 
note is correct. 

Vv. 

Other rates will be given, as 44, 5}, 6}, and the same 

plan employed as above with the notes. 
Vi. 

Here is a note : 

‘ For value received I promise to pay John Smith one 
hundred dollars in one year and six months from date 
with interest, June 1, 1890. JAMES JONES. 

THE POINTS. 

Amount, $100. 

Rate, 67. 

Time, 1 year 6 months, 

Interest. 

What is 1 year and 6 months expressed in years? 
What expressed in months ? 


OPERATION, 
$.06 x 100 x 1f= 
Is this correct? Has this all the three points? What 
are the three points or elements of the problem ? 
VIL. 


Here are the points in a note : 


Amount, $100. OPERATION. 

Time, 1 yr. 1 mo, $.06 x 100 x 175. 

Rate, 67. .06 x 100X 13 _¢ 5 
12 

Interest. 


(Here “ canceling ” can be employed.) Numerous ex- 
amples should follow to teach a ready combination of 
the three elements; also to employ cancellation when 
possible. 

VIil. 

Asin many states 6¢ is the legal rate, the fractional 
interest corresponding to one month, etc., should be 
pointed out. 

On $100 the interest for a year is $6.00. 

7 7 ' “ 1mo. 1s $0.50. 

a sii as ts = 3° $1.00. 

* "= ” > 4 $1.50. 


Amount, $150 OPERATION. 

Rate, 6¢ -06 x 150 x 1} = 
Time, ° 

ime, lyr. 3 mo. 06 X150 X5 _ 911 95, 


What is the interest on a dollar for lyr. 3mo.? 7} cts. 
Then on $150 it will be 150 times that = $11.25. 

There are many ‘short rules” or “ short ways” of 
computing interest; the teacher who introduces them 
into a primary class makes a big mistake. They must see 
the why and wherefore—that is teaching. 

The writing out of notes is important ; the construc- 
tion of notes from “ points” is also important. Putting 
down the “operation” without attempting to get the 
result is an excellent plan, it shows that they “‘ know 
how,” and that is the great thing. 





NUMBER WORK. 


When the pupils have been familiarized with fig- 
ures from 1 to 10, and can add, subtract, divide, and 
write them, they should, before proceeding further, be 
exercised for several lessons, as follows : 

1. Teacher to write on blackboard some figure from 1 
to 10. Pupils to name it ; to clap the number of times 
indicated by it; to tell what number is next above it ; 
what below it. 

2. Children required to say what number comes be- 
tween 4 and 6; 7 and 9; 5 and 2, etc. To name all the 
numbers less than 5: more than 7, etc. 

3. Teacher to propose a few familiar problems, as : 

(a) John had 6 nuts, Mary 9; who had most? How 
many more had Mary? 

(b) Dot is 3 years old, Ann 5; who is the elder? By 
how much ? ‘ 

4. A lesson on the order of numbers may be given; as, 
first, second, third, etc., by steps of stairs, position of 
pictures on the wall, etc. 

5. A few simple tables in adding and subtracting may 
be worked out, using objects. They will soon learn to 
copy them on slates, and to learn them. 

At this period it will be found useful to take up two or 
three writing lessons on the proper formation and con- 
struction of the figures. The teacher must be careful to 
make every exercise in subtraction depend upon a pre- 
vious exercise in addition. 





LESSONS IN THE HEAVENS. 


The presence of three bright planets in the heavens at 


and the ecliptic goes through the brightest of the five 
stars in its head. A very bright red star (first magni- 
tude) in the body of Scorpio is Antares. Moving 
towards Antares is the planet Mars. 

West of Scorpio is a cup-shaped constellation called 
Libra ; the ecliptic goes through the upper right hand 
corner of the cup. 

East of Scorpio is a cup-shaped constellation called 
Sagittarius ; this cup is upside down, and has a handle 
to it. There isa loop of the Milky Way reaching down 
and around the tail of Scorpio. Earlier in the evening 
a bright star may be seen near the ecliptic in the west ; 
it is called Spica. 

Doubtless there are many looking into the heavens this 
month. We vividly recall at this moment the scene on 
a piazza in the Catskills, in which one who has in- 
structed for forty years is the central figure ; she holds 
an opera glass in her hand, and there is a look of 
supreme delight on her face. She is but one of a large 
circle who strive to know something about the vast 
deeps above us. A teacher is well remembered who 
would say to the school, ‘‘ which of you saw Jupiter last 
night?” Then would follow much interesting informa- 
tion so that all the school became desirous of seeing this 
planet the next night. Here are a few important facts : 
Jupiter in the east is in Capricornus ; Venus in the west 
isin Leo; Mars is in Scorpio, and will conjunct with 
Antares on the 14th. Saturn and Mercury are in con- 
junction about 12 P.M. on the 9th. Brooks’ comet will 
be, August 10, fourteen degrees south of Mizar, the mid- 
die star in the handle of the Dipper. 


<> 


THE STAR ANTARES. 


A remarkable star will be noticed in the sky, 
near Mars, on any elear evening. Its name was 
given to it on account of its resemblance to Mars in 
color. ‘It is interesting to observe” says a recent 
writer, ‘‘ how completely the planet eclipses in splendor 
so bright a star as Antares. It may also interest the 
reader to know that while the distance of Mars from the 
earth is now some fifty millions of miles, that of An- 
tares is so great that astronomers have not succeeded in 
measuring it. They are only able to say that it cannot 
be less than fifty million times as far away as Mars is. 
There is nothing more certain than that if that red star, 
which appears so faint by comparison with the ruddy 
planet, were suddenly brought up to the place that Mars 
occupies, night would vanish in an incomparably grander 
sunrise than this terrestrial ball has ever witnessed. In 
truth, it is more than probable that in the fiery blaze of 
the monster sun, thus brought so near, all living things 
would be destroyed upon the earth. The oceans would 
boil away in vapor, and the very ground would smoke. 
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night after night. They are Jupiter, Mars, and Venus. If | in the presence of the reflected light of a planet much 


is tec: ss ? smaller than the earth.” 
we look at them for several nights we shal) see that they Mars and Antares are attracting wider attention this 


change their places among the stars—that is the reason ' year than ever before. Thousandsthat have tad no time 
the ancients called them planets, or ‘ wandering stars.” to think of the skies, will now do so, as they inhale the 
A good deal can be learoed about astronomy if the col brah of the evening, «the tesytifal mans Mer 
observer has some “ idea of the thing. ; |}awakened by Schiaparell’s wonderful discoveries, may 

Looking south about nine o'clock, a line called the | be seen in the southern heavens between nine and ten 
ecliptic must be supposed to run east and west. This isin’ P. M., in the constellation Scorpio, Sometimes it 
the middle of a belt which 1s divided into twelve parts; 18 4 Jich yellow or orange color, and sometimes it is 


: - cs re ‘ decidedly red. Nut far from it is fiery Antares,a star of the 
this belt is called “the zodiac”—that is the Greek for | §,.¢ magnitude, whose name was given to it on account 


belt. These twelve parts are called constellations. The | of its resemblance to Mars in color, but it bas a deeper 
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constellation Scorpio (the Scorpion) is now plain in sight, | and livelier red than Mars 
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OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

Avaust 3.—Turks torture Christians in the town of Alassana 
and other places, to obtain money. 

Avausr 5.—British ministry announce that they cannot inter- 
fere with the Czar’s treatment of the Jews.—Afghbanistan wishes 

*a commercial treaty with Russia.—Tennyson celebrates his 
eighty-first birthday. 

Avaust 6.—Death of the king of Dahomey. 

Avaust 7.—New cabinet formed in the Argentine Republic. — 
Revolution increasing in Guaternala.—Steamship Egypt burned at 
sea,—Queensland’s cabinet resigns.—Great strike in Wales. 

Avaust 8.—Strike of the Knights of Labor on the New York 
Central railroad.—The Louisiana anti-lottery league issue a 
strong appeal to the people of the United States to assist them in 
their fight against the lottery. 

Avaust 10.—Death of John Boyle O'Reilly, the poet.—Germany 
takes possession of Heligoland. 

RATLROAD ACCIDENTS. 

One of the greatest problems presented since the intro- 
duction of steam has been the prevention of the loss of life 
by railroads. A great many ingenious contrivances haye 
been invented, such as couplings, gates for crossings, etc., 
yet no one has invented a device to keep people from being 
careless. A great many accidents come from people tak- 
ing foolhardy risks. They recklessly drive in front of 
trains, walk on the track, and jump on cars in motion. 
The New York Times has gathered statistics of the acci- 
dents during July, which show that there is considerable 
room for improvement as regards safety on our railroads. 
In that month there were 209 accidents, 186 people were 
killed, and 171 seriously injured. ‘Ten per cent. of the acci- 
dents were probably not recorded. Twenty-two passen- 
gers were killed and 79 injured, and 75 employes were 
killed and 88 injured. Of the non-traveling public 89 were 
killed and 42 injured, the death of 60 being due to their 
own carelessness. In regard tosafety the New England 
roads rank first, the Southern states’ roads second, the 
Middle states’ roads third, and the Western roads fourth. 
Nearly half of the accidents occurred in the Western states 
and territories. 

ARGENTINE’S TROUBLES. 

The experience of the Argentine Republic shows that a 
republican form of government may be just as bad and 
oppressive as a monarchy. ‘The general opinion is that 
the people there have been robbed to an enormous extent. 
President Celman who went into office penniless in 1886 is 
now said to have a fortune of ten millions sterling depos- 
ited in the Bank of England. The issue of paper money 
was carried on to the great damage of the public credit. 
In atime of profound peace the premium on gold arose 
from 190 to 209 in twenty-four hours. Very little improve- 
ment is expected from the change of rulers, as honesty of 
officials is almost unknown. ‘The creditors are mostly 
Englishmen, which may afford England an excuse for in- 
terfering in Argentine’s affairs. 

OUR COAST FORTIFICATIONS. 

The position and resources of the United States are such 
that it need not fear the result in a war with any nation of 
the world. Still, as war is not yet a thing of the past, it is 
deemed a part of prudence to prepare for it, as is seen by 
the talk about our guns and forts. Congress is asked to 
make liberal appropriations for the factory at Watervliet 
where big guns for the forts are made. Our large extent 
of sea and lake coast makes the attempt to fortify ita 
rather expensive matter. There must be guns and mor- 
tars for Portland, and for the Kennebec and Penobscot 
rivers in Maine; for Portsmouth, in New Hampshire ; for 
Boston and New Bedrord, in Massachusetts; for the Rhode 
Island ports in Narragansett bay; for New London and 
New Haven; for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Hampton Roads, Cumberland sound, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Key West, Pensacola, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, and Galveston. Besides these there are the lake 
ports, San Diego, the mouth ot the Columbia river, and 
Puget sound to be provided for, requiring about 600 cannon 
and more than that number of heavy mortars. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S DEATH.—The death of Cardinal | 


John Henry Newman, scholar, thinker, theologian, and 
poet, occurred at Edgbaston, England, Aug. 11. He began 
his career as a clergyman of the Anglican church, but in 
1832 took part in the famous “ Oxford Movement,” which 
resulted in his becoming a Roman Catholic. Next to 
Gladstone he was regarded by many as the foremost man 
in England. He was the author of the famous hymn, 
** Lead, Kindly Light.” Name some of his works. 


OuR THREE LEADING CITIES.—According to the late 
census New York is the leading city, Chicago second, and 
Philadelphia third. New York is credited with a popula- 
tion of something over 1,500,000. Many claim that the 
enumerators missed 250,000 names, and that the population 
of the city is at least 1,750,000, Chicago is given 1,098,576., 
an increase in ten years.of 595,391, or 118.32 per cent. Phil- 


adelphia has a population of about 1,045,000. Mention 
some things that aided the growth of these cities. 





WHALE HountTING.—It is proposed to hunt for whales in 
the gulf of Georgia, British Columbia, with the use of 
|steam launches and the most improved patent guns. 
With the old fashioned methods whaling could not be 
made to pay, in this gulf. Describe the old mode of captur- 
ing whales. 

IcEBERGS.—The steamers Siberian and Toronto recently 
encountered large masses of ice just outside the straits of 
Belleisle. There were thousands of large bergs in sight 
at once. Where do these bergs come from ? 

ELECTRICITY CURED Him.—A curious effect of electric- 
ity is reported from Talledega, Ala. The Rev. Henry 
Duncan, aged 80 years, has been deaf for several years. 
Recently he was sitting by a window, when lightning 
struck a tree near by. He was knocked senseless by the 
shock, and when he recovered could hear perfectly. 

A BRILLIANT SPECTACLE.—A meteor was lately seen by 
people at Pittsfield, (Mass.,) to burst in the zenith. It 
| sent a thousand brilliant sprays of fire in all directions, 
lighting the entire country as by afull moon. A report 
resembling distant thunder was distinctly heard a few 
minutes after the explosion. What are meteors said to be? 





GINTER’sS DISCOVERY.—Nearly one hundred years ago 
Philip Ginter, a wandering German hunter found “stone 
coal’* (anthracite) on Mauch Chunk mountain. The cen- 
tennial of the discovery will be celebrated at Summit 
| Hill, Carbon county, Pa., in September, 1891. A monu- 
ment to Ginter’s memory will beunveiled. How were coal 
beds formed ? 





A NURSE OF THE WAR OF 1812.—Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, 
who was present as a nurse during the battle at North 
Point and the bombardments of Fort McHenry in 1814, 
when Key wrote ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” died at 
Baltimore aged 101 years. She was an honorary member 
of the Old Defenders association, composed of those who 
repulsed the British from Baltimore, and outlived them 
all. 

AN ELECTRICAL EXECUTION.—An event that engaged 
the attention of the world was the ending of the life of 
William Kemmler by electricity, in Auburn state prison. 
He is the first murderer ever put to death in this way, and 
as the execution was not wholly a success some assert that 
he will be the last. What is the object of capital punish- 
ment ? 

PENSIONS.--HOw much do the pensions amountto? The 
pension list has been run up to $167,000,000, or almost one- 
half the total income of the government and more than the 
cost of any military establishment in Europe. Will a vot- 
ing population of 12,000,000 consent to pay more than half 
the entire revenues of the government to a twentieth of 
theirnumber? That is the question many are asking. 
We pity Germany for her war burden; have we not got 
one ? 

ZANZIBAR.—France and England have signed an agree- 
ment regarding Zanzibar. A British protectorate over 
Zanzibar is given in return for the recognition by Great 
Britain of the extension of the French sphere of influence 
in Algeria and Senegal- to the Niger river. What other 
agreement was lately made by Great Britain regarding 
Africa ? 





CHOLERA.—A military cordon was placed around Lisbon 
to prevent the entrance of any person coming from a chol- 
era-infected district. There were 135 deaths from cholera 
in Mecca, Aug. 5. What is the character of this disease ? 

A RAILROAD DESTROYED.—A mob of Chinese soldiers 
and peasants destroyed the railroad to Lutai on the pre- 
tence that it caused the recent floods in the Peiho river. 
The government made no attempt to defend it. Why this 
enmity against railroads ? 


MEDICAL CONGRESS.—The International Medical Con- 
gress met in Beriin; 7,056 membership cards were issued. 
America, Russia, France, and Great Britain were largely 
represented. A proposal to meet next time in St. Peters- 
burg was rejected on account of the repression of the Jews 
in Russia, 





THE CENSUS.—The superintendent of the census esti- 
mates that the population of the United States, is 64,000,- 
000. An official statement will be made about Sept.1. In 
what parts of the country has there been a remarkable 
growth during the last ten years ? 


AFRICAN SURVEYsS.—The German East African company 
will make surveys of the territory between the Indian 
ocean and the great lakes. The object is to study the re- 
sources of the country and fix the latitude and longitude 
of many places. Name the lakes in equatorial Africa. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 
Jacop’s WELL.—An attempt made by the Detroit Jour; 
nal to restore Jacob’s well has been thwarted by the Greek 
church, that has bought the property and will build 4 
church on the site. Biblical students will remember jt 
was at this well that the conversation between Christ and 
the Samaritan woman took place. The site of the well js 
practically undisputed, while nearly every other locality 
associated with the ministry of Christ is a matter of dis. 
pute and grave doubt. The tourist can at present only 
gain access to the well by being lowered into a dark ruined 
crypt, once the cellar of a church, where he will find in the 
floor, near the center, a small opening which the guide wil} 
tell him is Jacob’s well. He will probably do as others for 
centuries have done, drop a stone to see how long it takes 
to strike the water. In this way the well is being gradu- 
ally filed up. It is said that in 1838 it was 105 feet deep 
In 1886 it was only seventy-five feet deep. The purchase of 
this and other spotsin Palestine is a deep laid plan of Rus- 
sia to get a political foothold in that country. 

AN ANCIENT City.—Professor WHorsford, of Harvard 
university, in researches made some five years since, dis- 
covered the remains of Fort Norembega occupied by the 
Bretons some four hundred years ago. This wasalso occu- 
pied by the Northmen. This fort was tocatedt near the 
junction of Stony brook with the Charles river, and its site 
is now marked by a monument or tower erected by the 
American Geographical Society. To the town around this 
fort the section called Vinland, extending from Rhode 
Island to the St. Lawrence river, was subject. The 
country was first seen by Bjarni Herjulfson, 985, A. D. 
This region was occupied by the Breton French in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries. ‘Ihe Charles river was discovered 
by Lief Erikson 1,000 A. D. 





ARcTIc DISCOVERY.— Next year Dr. Nansen will under- 
take a journey tothe north pole. If he gets into the un- 
known area far north of the New Siberian islands, he must 
work out his own salvation or perish. It is quite certain 
that no government or private enterprise would imperil 
the lives of scores of men in the forlorn hope of carrying 
succor to Nansen’s handful of followers if they are swal- 
lowed up in the unknown realms of the Ice King. All the 
money Nansen needs has now been provided, and if he 
lives his iittle 170-ton vessel will certainly enter Behring 
sea in June next year. He hopes to take his plunge into 
the ice north of the New Siberian islands in September, 
and then the currents will relieve him of all further re. 
sponsibility as a navigator. He must go where he is taken. 
The plausibility with which he has urged his theory that 
the ice drift will carry him across the pole, and the fact 
that some Arctic experts think his theory is reasonable, 
explain the important fact that he has induced the govern- 
ment to supply most of the money he needs. 





THE LONGEsT DAy.—It is quite important, when speak- 
ing of the longest day in the year, to say what part of the 
world we are talking about. The following is the length 
in different places: Stockholm, Sweden, eighteen and one 
half hours ; Spitzbergen, three and one half months; Lon- 
don, Ragland, and Bremen, Prussia, sixteen and one half 
hours ; Hamburg, Germany, and Dantzig, Prussia, seven- 
teen hours; Wardbury, Norway, May 21 to July 22; St. 
Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, nineteen hours. 
At Tornea, Finland, June 21 brings a day nearly twenty- 
two hours long, and Christmas one less than three hours 
in length. At New York the longest day is about fifteen 
hours, and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen hours. 

HATTERAS LIGHTHOUSE.—A contract has been awarded 
for a lighthouse on the Outer Diamond shoal of Cape Hat- 
teras, the most dangerous point on the Atlantic coast. A 
caisson will be sunk in twenty-four feet of water, inside of 
which the work of excavating will be done. As soon as 
the base of the caisson rests on a good foundation its in- 
terior will be filled up solid with concrete. The cylinder 
on top will also be filled with concrete to the height of 
thirty-five feet above the water level. When the concrete 
solidifies it will make a practically monolithic foundation 
on which to place the lighthouse proper. This base will 
be surrounded by riprap work of stones weighing not less 
than two tons each, extending toa distance of 400 feet on 
all sides of the tower. The lighthouse proper will consist 
of nine stories, of one room each, and will be made of iron 
lined with brick. 

THE CENTRAL PARK OBELISK.—The obelisk in the park 
in New York has been reported to be crumbling away, and 
has lately been examined by a committee of experts. This 
was one of several that was standiug more than 3,000 years 
ago at Heliopolis, a city situated a few miles north of the 
present site of Cairo. It was originally cut from the gran- 
ite rock at the first cataract of the Nile, and thence flvated 
down the river to Heliopolis. About 38. C. 525 the Persiau 
Cambyses invaded Egypt, devastating the country with 
fire and sword. 'This obelisk is believed to have suffered 
from fire at thattime. It was removed to Alexandria 


shortly before the Christian era. When it was brought to 
this country a few years ago the opinion was expressed 
that it would be damaged by, our. atmosphere and climate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








SOMETHING IN A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 





It is quite apparent that the normal schools in Pennsyl- 
vania are passing into the hands of college trained men. 
It is certainly a fact that the state normal schouls in this 
commonwealth, which are most prosperous, and most 
aggressive in every. good work and advancement, are 
headed by college principals. The leading normal pro- 
fessors, teo, are now college trained men. The best of the 
normal graduates are now entering our colleges, in order 
to fit themselves more fully for their chosen calling. In 
this state, at least, it is beginning to be recognized, that 
not methods alone, but mental culture and discipline of 
the highest order, are also needed, to enable a teacher to 
succeed in his calling, just as much as those qualifications 
are needed in the ministry, the law, or in medicine. 

The readers of THE JOURNAL are well acquainted with 
Brown university, R. I. I give here the record of a single 
class, the class of 1840, trained in the old “ clerical course.” 
At the end of 50 years we find these facts : 

“Of the 36 graduates, 17 were known to be living. The class- 
roll contains the names of men widely known in educational, 
political, ministerial and business circles. Among the educatoi§ 
are Dr. Boise, formerly of the university of Michigan, then of the 
university of Chicago, now of the seminary at Morgan Park, 
author of standard classical text-books; Dr. Dodge, president of 
Colgate university ; Dr. Kendrick, acting president of Vassar col- 
lege; Dr. Brantley, of the Georgia university ; Dr. Jaines, so long 
connected with the university at Lewisburg, a born and most suc- 
cessful teacher; Dr. Lincoln of the Newton theological institu- 
tion; Dr. Weston, of Crozer; Hon. Wm. N. Sage, of Rochester, 
though not himself a teacher, to whom the Rochester university 
is indebted for its existence and for a large share of its prosperity. 
In the political world, there have been members of both houses ot 
Congress, United States, and state judges, governors of States 
lawyers of eminence in Boston, Providence, and Chicago, besides 
men of wide and lasting influence for good, such as Dr. Franklin 
Wilson, of Baltimore, so well-known in that city and state for his 
life-long beneficence and .devotion to all good. In spite of 
Mr. Carnegie’s theory, all the members of the class, not ministers 
or teachers, have amassed comfortable fortunes.” 

Look again at the published necrology of the Brown 
graduates who died during 1882: 

“ During the year 35 graduates had died and of them 2 were over 
90 years of age; 6 were oVer 80; 14 over 70; and 22 over 60. The 
average age was 65 years and 3 months, a very high one for any 
class in any community. Does this show that the training of the 
college is in opposition to that Wisdom, in whose right hand is 
‘length of days’? Of these 35, 17 had been ordained as clergymen, 
7 were admitted to the bar, and 5 had graduated from the medical 
schools. In the list is ex-President Champlin, of Colby, whose 
name calls up nothing but great honor and power for good. 
There is Dr. Enoch Pond, for tifty years the great pillar at the 
theological seminary in Bangor, a man whom all delighted to 
put in any place he chose to accept. There is John D. Pierce, of 
whom it is said that as much as any other he was the father to the 
university of Michigan, For twenty years, Ezra Wilkinson was 
justice of the superior court of Massachusetts, leaving behind him 
a name without a blot. Solomon Lincoln is described to have been 
aman whom everybody trusted, one of those who are not only 
bank presidents and members of the general court but guardians 
of orphans, trustees for widows, and what we call ‘ useful citizens.’ 
Richard Metcalf, a Unitarian pastor, was greatly beloved; and 
the Rey. Dr. Thompson spent his 49 years of service with only two 
churches. A. N. Holly, the inventor and engineer, appears in the 
list, together with the hero who served his country for 51 years in 
the army, lost a hand at Cerro Gordo, wrote a poem which went 
to everybody’s heart, and died, honored and respected by all who 
knew him, All through the record you can find encomiums of 
the heartiest character.” 

The colleges will be found to be worthy of the high 
estimate in which they have been held. G. G. GROFF. 

Bucknell University. 


IN THE JOURNAL of July 19, you refer to the grading of 
licenses for teachers in Indiana. There are two sets of 
questions in this state—one designed especially for the 
primary teacher, the other for the teacher of mixed graces. 
The teacher of mixed grades (which most of them are) has 
to pass in orthography, reading, ae arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, English grammar, physiology, U.S. history, theory 
and practice of teaching, and a Meseary review. These 
give his “average scholarship.”’ His ‘‘ success” helps to 
determine the “ general average.’ For example, a teacher 
is given 80 per cent. “‘ average scholarship’ and the county 
superintendent thinks his success in the school-room is 
worth 90 per cent. ; he gets a ‘‘ general average ” of 85 per 
cent. A teacher is paid in accordance with his ‘“ general 
average.”” A six month’s license is only a “trial” license 
and can not be re-issued. The applicant must make the 
next grade orstep out of the ranks. Besides, his wages on 
4 trial license is $1.50 per day. With a ‘‘ general average” 
of from 80 per cent. to 90 per cent. the wages per duy is de- 
termined by multiplying the general average by 2 14; 
from 90 per cent. to 95 per cent. by 2 1-2, and above 95 per 
cent, secures $2.50 per day. This rule was used in the 


county in which I ete and something similar to it is 
used very generally. 


Rising ‘Sun. A. W. M 





I saw something in the papers lately about a search light * ne 
used on steamboats. Will you describe it ? A. f 

One is to be used on the steamer Connecticut of the 
Providence and Stonington line. It is located on top of 
the pilot house, and is played on any quarter desired by 
the pilot within. At his will he can throw the powerful 
light toward the sky or water, and all by the means of a 
little wheel with a switch. Ona very dark night objects 
at a distance of two miles away can be seen quite plainly. 
When fog is dense, the light is thrown a distance of half a 
mile. In the pilot house there are four switches control- 
ling the current that runs to the search light and the fog 
horn, and by means of these switches the pilot can start 
the search light so that it will flash at regular intervals 
automatically ; or it may be made to burn steadily ; or it 
may be made to flash automatically at the instant the fog 
horn begins to bellow, and cease to flash when the bellow 
ceases ; Or the horn may automatically bellow alternately 
with the flash of the light; or the flashing and bellowing 
may be done alternately or simultaneously by hand. No 
such use of electricity was ever made before. 


In the sentence, “Should a woman be educated | as high asa 
man?” is the clause, “as high as a man,” correct 7” Ww ‘a a does 
it modify? . 

Windsor, N.C. 

It is grammatically correct ; 
cally to say “‘as extensively.””’ There are two sentences ; 
“woman should be educated ”’ (as) ‘‘ a man (is educated ”’) 
as high modifies predicate of first sentence. 


it would be better rhetori- 


In a recent number of THE JOURNAL I noticed questions on 
pedagogy. Will you tell me what authors one should study in 
order to answer those questions satisfactorily ¢ F. E. A. 

Carroliton, Wash. 

We thank you for asking about the questions—it encour- 
ages us. The answers are to be found in educational 
books—Payne, Currie, Compayre, Sully, ete. The true 
way for you is to pursue a course in pedagogy. Start a 
wave of progress in Washington—it will surely reach 
there soon, and then will come the inquiry, ** How can 1 
understand unless some one can guide me ?”’ a question 
asked 2,000 years ago. You will be able to guide many an 
inquiring teacher, and such there will be. This move- 
ment is not going to subside. 


You ask for a game of some kind for use in the school 
I proposed to my pupils to write a sentence containing all 
the letters of the alphabet. Here is one that came in: 

“J. G. Brivet: Will you quickly hand me six of your 
pills?” It contains forty-two letters. zg... 8 


Shall I keep pupils after school ? B. 

Supt. George Howland, of Chicago, says: ‘ Keeping 
after school fails, and must fail, to promote good conduct, 
to secure well-prepared lessons, to incite ambition, to 
awaken exertion, or encourage good attendance. The 
results are evil and only evil continually.” 

We believe most teachers will agree with him. Let 
pupils stay who ask for the privilege—that is, the good 
and the studious ; don’t let the bad ones stay. 








What special directions should be given to a left-handed pupil 
who 1s ~_— beginning to learn to wnte—in regard to —_ ding the 
pen, etc. ? . D. 

He should learn to use his right hand. The writer grew 
up left-handed, but believes that he could have learned to 
use his right hand, at least in writing, if his teacher had 
taken the right course with him. The many one-armed 
seldiers who write with their left hands prove how far the 
habits that have become second nature can be charged, 
even after the person has reached mature life. Left 
handed people by learning to use the right hand, might 
become ambidextrous, a very valuable accomplishment in 
many arts and occupations. 





if the editor will permit me, I wili say to those who have not 
tried TREASURE-7T' ROVE in the school-room, they have no idea what 
a service it will be in arousing an interest in school work. It has 
really “made ” two boys of my school. 

Bismarck. EpNA |. Dean. 

The special point in TREASURE-TROVE is that it aims to 
set the boys and girls to pOING something. It proposes 
they shall read and Act. 





1. Is Philip Gilbert Hamerton a Thought as well as writer ? 
here can 1 obtain bis * hts About Art” and the 
“ Unknown River" ? 

%. What works on psychology in English, are authorities on the 
subject, the statements of the author being the — of his own 
investigation 7 . E. STINSON, 

1. Yes. 

2. Roberts Bbros., Boston, Mass., publish his works. 

38. We know of none. “ Perez’s First Three Years of 


Childhood” comes the nearest to the mark you set up. 





Obio Teachers’ Association, 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Lakeside, July 1, 2, and 3, 
1890, 


Dr. W. S. Eversole, of Wooster, read his address to 
the Mach ode seen He said : 
“The superintendent should be a person of the best natural 


abilities, and these should be cultivated and strengthened by con 
stant reading and study. His scholarship should be broad and 
deep, that be may discern the bearings, both special and general, 
of any subject of study in the school curriculum. The history of 
educational movements and theories should be thoroughly known 
that their points of excellence may be adopted and their errors 

avoided ; that from the experience of the past, maxims may be 
deduced for guidance in the present. With a thorough knowl 
edge of psychology as a basis, he should master the underlying 
principles of education.” 


Supt. C. L. Van Cleve, of Troy, said : 

“ If I were choosing a superintendent | would choose a man of 
affairs rather than a man who is a profound student. I am not 
myself very much in sympathy with the metaphysical type of 
superintendent.” 

Alston Ellis, of Hamilton, saad : 


“ The Lest way to insure the unpopularity of a superintendent 
would be to fasten upon him all the responsibility in the matter 
of appointment of teachers. For his sake, as well as the schools, 
it is well that the responsibility should be divided.” 

Prin. L. W. Sheppard said : 

“ Something should be said in regard to the duty of the teacher 
who has once accepted a position standing by bis agreement with 
the board. If a teacher is elected to a position here in Ohio, and 
ten days afterward secures a better appointment, how hgbtly he 
drops that first position. When a teacher has ooce made an 
engagement, he should not lightly break it, but hold it sacred.” 

Supt. W. T. Jackson, of Fostoria, 

‘Use and Abuse of Methods.” 


read a paper on 
He said : 

“Some people are greatly atraid of aims and ideals—afraid that 
they will be too lofty and theoretical. It would be wiser to tear 
the severly practical, which ulways, unless constantly reinforced 
by the ideal, tends to gravitate to mechanical plodding and life. 
less routine, blind to all relations and principles, and constantly 
approaching the dead level of a machine.” 


Dr. C. W. Bennett said : 


“Sometimes we hear teachers talk about having fifteen, or 
twenty, or twenty-five years of experience. That doesnot mean 
very much unless it is right experience. A man may have tray 
eled a wrong road for twenty years, and the further he has tray- 
eled, the more he has gone astray. Neither do I believe that 
practice will necessarily make a man a better teacher. Practice 
alone will enable one to do the work more easily because he has 
done it often, but not necessarily to do it better.” 


D. J. Snyder, of Reynoldsburg, said : 


“ The psychology is right, but when it is wholly taken from the 
books it is a mistake ; but when psychology is gotten out of the 
mind and heart of the boy you instruct and educate bim. 

* The greatest institution in the world is the boy, and the great 
est teacher in the world is the teacher who discovers the boy, and 
gets nearest to bis future and to the future of his country.” 


J. W. Zeller, of Findlay, said : 

“A man does not become a successful teacher by the same pro- 
cess that a man becomes a good swimmer, by practice. I say that 
these analogies are dangerous, What the teacher wants is guid 
ivg principle. Every method has a pmnciple underlying it, and 
that principle is found in psychology; and I do not think we can 
discuss the subject of psychology too much, Without a knowledge 
of guiding principles, the teacher will gu astray, whatever his 
scholarship may be.” 


F. Treudley, of Youngstown, read a paper, on ** Tru- 
ancy and the Truant Law :” 


“As a teacher I think I may say that truancy is not to be 
accounted for only from lack of suitable home surroundings and 
home care. Too often it springs from the adverse influence of the 
school ; in other words, from the evil influence of the teacher. 
More and more I am coming to discount books, furniture, etc., 
and to exalt personal force,— life. And in thinking of that life, 
while I do not for a moment detract from the value of intellect, 
well-trained, keen, ciear,—or underestimate it by so much as a 
very little, I tend to exalt the value of a quiet, yet forceful will, 
that element which makes strong human personality tempered 
and directed in its operations by spiritual insight into the nature 
of the child, and operating in an atmosphere of profound sympa 
thy and love. Truancy, as well as other bad conduct, is often 
made chronic by the treatment it receives. The teacher allows 
himself to become antagonized by the child.” 


Professor Wilbert White, of Xenia, 
‘*Memory Training:” 


read a paper on 


“ The perfect memory is that which combines good impression- 
ability with good retentive power. Many are able in a very short 
time to memorize a poem so us to give it with perfect accuracy. 
Ask these persuns a week later to recite what they memorized, 
and they will be able to give you scarcely a word. Such is the 
result of good impressionability, but of poor retentive power. 

“On the other hand, there are those who werk hard and long at 
the lessons, with the result that they will not easily forget them. 
It matters not whether a week, or a month, or a year intervene, 
such persons will be able to reproduce with accuracy. Here is 
good retentiveness, but poor impressionability. This is the chis- 
eliag on the tlinty rock which will remain. The workman needs 
to spend much of his time in repairing bis tools, but the work 
lasts. By proper exercise both impressionability and retentive 





power may be greatly developed.”’ 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


Supt. L. W. Day, of Cleveland, delivered his inaugural 
address, ‘‘ Fifty Years of Educational Progress :” 


“ The true principles of education do not change. They are as 
imm..tuble as the toundations ot mght and wrong; but the 
methods by which these principles are applied do change. They 
must of necessity vary with time and circumstances. It is to 
work of this character, then, that we must look chiefly for what- 
ever of real progress has been made within our limit of specified 
time.” 


Mrs. Frances W. Leiter, of Mansfield, gave an address 
on ‘* Scientific Temperance Instruction in the Public 
Schools :” 


** One of the greatest questions thut faces the American people 
to-day is the dmnk problem. In order to settle it satisfactorily, 
we must secure total abstinence on the part of the individual. 
We want abstinence not because it is forced upon us, but absti- 
nence that is the result of intelligent conviction, If we fail in 
securing conscientious abstinence on the part of the individual, 
all other methods must fail.” 

Miss Anna Neill Gilmore said : 

“In our instruction [ believe most lasting impressions are made 
by pictures, showing the disgusting effects of drunkenness. Who 
having once seen Yagygy’s charts can forget the hobnailed liver, 
the ulcerated stomach, the fatty degeneration of liver and beart ? 
The effect of a picture on the vivid imagination of a child can 
scarcely be estimated. A mother was heart-broken because her 
three sons had, one after another, run off to sea. A frend, won. 
dering at their love for the ocean, their home being remote from 
it, sought for an explanation; he found in the nursery the picture 
of a beautiful ship, and the boys afterward admitted that their 
first love for the sea came from that picture. It hung where they 
could see it in the morning, and many an imaginary trip had they 
taken on it, as they lay discussing nautical questions. Next to 
the intiluence of pictures is that of anecdote or short story, illus- 
trating the beauty of temperance ; temperance not in the narrow 
sense of abstaining from alcohol, but in the apostolic sense, ** Be 
temperate in all things ;”’ therefore, I do not believe this instruc- 
tion can be successfully given by 1» woman who chews her quid of 
chewing gum while uttering grand and beautiful words, nor by 
the man whose moustache is colored with the unmustakable tinge 
of tobacco juice.” 


F. S. Fuson, of Dennison, said : 


“We cannot afford to use narcotics. Any one uccustomed to 
the use of tobacco will smoke at least three cigars a day, and this 
in a year amounts to $54.75. Or suppose a man drinks five glasses 
of beer a day, in a year be will have spent $90.00. And thismoney 
that a man thus uses to his own injury belongs not to himself 
alone, but to those whom it is his duty to support. So this phase 
of the question is one to be regarded.” 


Miss Frances E. Baker, of London, read a paper on 
‘* Value of a Library in Connection with School Work :” 


* After all, biographies are the best kind of reading for the boys 
and girls, but an occasional volume of fiction, if of the right kind 
and assigned to the right person, can do no harm, and may do 
much good, Toa young Jady of seventeen in last year’s senior 
class was given Hugo's “ Les Miserables.”’ Her lucid and interest_ 
ing account of it was a surprise. She retained the good points and 
gzave them to her listeners, and threw away the bad.” 7 : 

Chas. P. Lynch said : 

* Boards of education may appropriate a certain sum of money 
each year for the purchase of books. But energetic superintend- 
ents and privcipals can do much to supplement this work. Mr. 
Treudley, of Youngstown, tetls me that by means of festivals, 
concerts, and entertainments of various kinds, the different 
grades in his school raise trom $100 to $250 at a time, What 
Youngstown and other cities have done, any city can do.” 


J. C. Hartzler, of Newark, read a paper on ‘‘ What 
san be Done to Elevate the Profession of Teaching ?” 


“The school laws of Ohio require the teacher to instruct those 
in his charge respecting the injurious effects of alcoholic stimu- 
Jants and narcotics. The teacher cannot therefore afford to use 
these if he would be consistent in the estimation of his pupils. It 
is of doubttul propriety that the teacher should clandestinely 
tarry under the rear arbor at dusk of evening, with his favorite 
Havana, lighted at one end, while he, not unlike the infant bovine, 
is engaged at the other, and on the following morring talk elo- 
quently to the boys on the injurious effects of cigarette smoking. 
He should be consistent even in his own judgment. 


Hampton Bennett, of Franklin, said : 


“J have found teachers who could not interpret the lessons 
they had been teaching. One young man was asked the author 
of that little extract from Charles Lamb, * Dissertation on Roast 
Pig.’ When he answered that Ben Hur was the author [ was 
somewhat surprised. At a subsequent examination we hed a 
piece entitled, ‘The Righteous never Forsaken.’ The Golden 
Rule is substantially incorporated iu it. I asked a young man it 
he had ever seen that before. He said he thought he had, and 
that T. W. Harvey was the author of it; as he had seen it in his 
Harvey’s grammar.” 


U. T, Curran said : 


‘While Ll have been a member of this association, one genera- 
tion after another of lady teachers bas passed by, and there are 
new faces almost every year. Rarely do we see a lady attend this 
association for more than four or five years. Here and there is 
one stranded that stays. Now these ladies pass away, and they 
make this profession a passing one. There are more of them 
than of all the rest of us; put together, and they overshadow us, 
These young men before me, who are making these speeches, in 
ten years from now will be gone, almost every one of them, into 
some other profession. The leaders of the profession must be so 
thoroughly endowed with a love of teaching that they cannot 
make aliving at anythingelse. They must become so thoroughly 
school men, that they will stay schoolmasters because they can- 
not get out,” 





W. H. Clark said : 


“T notice one melancholy thing in this association, and that is 
that you discuss the negative side of so many of these questions. 
We spend so much time in kicking the devil that we do not get 
along very fast, and that process of kicking the devil is not one 
in which action and reaction are equal.” 


L. D. Bonebrake said : 


“*T have seen pupils in our schools who could get up and talk for 
fifteen minutes on a book which they had read, displaying more 
intelligent thought than many of the fifteen minute speeches I 
have heard in this association. Teachers, follow this line a litue. 
It is not exactly in the beaten track of literature teaching, but it 
isin the line of general reading, and that is what makes pupils 
intelligent and thoughtful.” 


Sebastian Thomas said : 

“ There is no language in my vocabulary with which I can ex- 
press my contempt for the class of time-servers who creep into 
this profession and keep out worthy young men and young wo- 
men whose hearts are in the work. The only way that I know of to 
keep these people out of our schools is to change our system of 
examinations. It seems to me there ought to be some central 
authority and a uniform, recognized standard of admission to our 
teaching profession. Not long ago, a lady applied to me for a 
school, and by way of recommendation said she had taught six- 
teen years in the country. I would rather have one of my high- 
school graduates without experience than one who has been six- 
teen years in the process of fossilization.” 


Miss Margaret Burns, of Dayton, read a paper on 
** Reading in Grammar Grades :” 


‘“* With all due respect to our excellent readers—literary reposi- 
tories that they are—I must say that, generally speaking, those in 
the upper grades are entirely too classical for the children using 
them. They are not to be depreciated ; we could not compile any 
better ones ourselves, but somehow they don’t fit the children.” 


J. C. Hanna, of Columbus, read a paper on ‘“ Rigid or 
Loose Government :” 


“ How absurd it seems that the teacher should go blindly and 
learn by bitter experience, and then but half learn what he might 
learn so easily, in many cases, from the excellent books that are 
ready at hishand! Why,even in that most empiric of all sciences, 
medicine, the novice doesn’t learn anatomy by cutting up living 
bodies, nor learn laws of hygiene, chemistry, or the common use 
of drugs, by smothering people, blowing them up, or poisoning 
them. 

** How utterly preposterous it is that a man or woman should 
begin and continue for years in a profession, who knows nothing 
but the names, and hardly those, of the great iights that have 
illuminated the progress of science in past generations,—to whom 
Plato, Ascham, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Froebel, Richter, 
Herbart, Arnold, Spencer, Payne, Mann, are but a dreary list of 
pames.” 


Samuel Findley said : 


“Schools are more easily governed to-day than they were 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. There is more prompt obedience 
with far less friction. There is a higher moral tone in the schools, 
far more of the element of self-control, than there was even 
twenty-five years ago.” 

T. H. Sonnedecker, of Tiffin, read a paper on ‘‘Rever- 
ence and Respect for Law and Authority :” 

* Another great help to the attainment of respect and rever- 
ence for law and authority is the teacher himself. His school will 
be just what he is, and just what he makes of it. His conduct and 
firmness, his honesty and integrity will be thoroughly scanned 
and weighed by the pupil.” 





TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twenty-sixth annual meeting was held at Mem- 
phis, July 2and 3. Prof. W. 8S. Jones presided. 


Prof. Charles W. Kent, of the University of Tennes- 
see, presented the ‘‘ Value of a Liberal Education :” 


“No matter what sphere of life a man operates in, a super- 
structure reared upon a broad foundation is preferable to one 
built upon a narrow one. The judgment of a man educated only 
in one line of thinking 1s not reliable even in that line.” 


Prof. George D. Holmes, chairman of the executive 
committee : 


Whereas: There are certain questions vital .to our section of 
country in regard to our educational interests that can be dis- 
cussed more freely and profitably in a Southern association, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: 1. That the State Teachers’ Association favors such 
an organization and cordially approves of the same, provided 
there is nothing in its aims and purposes to antagonize or interfere 
with the National Educational Association. 

2. That we suggest that the meetings of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association for above reasons be held during the winter 
and in some of the Southern cities. 


Miss Mollie Pierce, of Dyersburg, read a paper upon 
‘*The tenure, rank, and pay of primary teachers :” 


“ Friends and co-workers in the grand and noble cause of the 
New Education: I feel my inability to treat the subject justly. 
Should I speak too strongly of primary work, or laud too highly 
the efforts of those laboring conscientiously to bring out effectu- 
ally the ‘deep meaning which is said to lie in childish play,’ you 
may simply know that [ am one who loves her work and feels 
with proper assurance that no office should be regarded with 
greater respect. 

“We admit that the profession has in previous years been 
abused. Other than professional talent has not only aspired to but 
entered the field, thereby weakening the cause and damaging the 
mind of the child. Only a true teacher can be worthy of this 
great trust or impending duty which she would assume, She 


realizes the ultimate importance o! understanding her profession, 
and shows that the success or failure of work, ora p%rt of the 
school system, must rest with her. Any such erroneous idea as 
that primary work is only an A BC class, or only that which could 
be done by a teacher of ordinary ability, has long since passed 
away. Here the best talent is needed, and until it can be secured 
the best results cannot so much as be hoped for. A professiona! 
teacher chooses the work for life and is whole-hearted, begetting 
success because he does not regard the work asa stepping stone 
to something else. 

“T favor a four years’ tenure, subject to re-election if desirable, 
and the teacher should be paid a sum equal to, if not greater, 
than any other class of teachers.” 

Prof. Baskerville, of Vanderbilt university, read a 
paper upon “‘ The Relation of Schools and Colleges : ” 

“Where secondary education begins is well enough known : 
but where it shouid end is the question. There is therefore a 
chasm between primary and collegiate instruction which has been 
bridged only bere and there at rare intervals by our educational! 
engiueers. 

“ The secondary school and the college have distinctly different 
ends in view. In the former the government should be paternal, 
and character for life should be formed. This is almost impossib|+ 
if boys are brought into daily association with young men as they 
are in preparatory depactments of colleges. They become not 
maniy, but mannish. On the other hand, if admitted to college 
when immature in mind and in morals they fall by the wayside, 
and the fowls of irresolution, indecision, intg nperance, and de 
spair pluck them up and devour them. 

Prof. W. D. Mooney, of Franklin, read a paper on 
‘* What Requirements Should be Embraced in the Stan- 
dard for Entrance to College ?” 

“Preparation for entrance into one means graduation from 
another. In Latin the student should read at least four books of 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, four of Cicero's Orations, and tour bocks of 
Virgil’s Aneid. Thisisthe minimum. Jn Greek he should read 
four books of the Anabasisand two of the [liad. In mathematics 
the student should be ‘up’ on algebra, through quadratics and 
the binomial theorem, while he should have completed geometry, 
plain, solid, and spherical. In German and in science there 
should be one year of careful preparation.”’ 

Prof. Robert Bingham, of Bingham, N. C., presented 
‘*Should Colleges Maintain Preparatory Departments ?” 

“If we contrast American with Oriental institutions, we shal! 
find few full-fledged colleges in this country. We have plenty ot 
so-called colleges with * prep.’ school tails tied to them. Again 
the practice of sending boys to inferior sectarian schools in pref 
erence to well equipped state institutions is one to be deplored.’ 

Prof. Crockett, of Union City, presented ‘“* The Rela- 
tion of the Public High School to the College.” 

The secretary read the telegrams that came from 
St. Paul containing warmest greetings. 

An exhibit of manual training at the meeting of the 
association was made by the students in the engineering 
department of Vanderbilt university, at Nashville. It 
consisted of exercises in carpentry, joinery, turning in 
wood, pattern making, foundry work, forging, temper- 
ing, welding, etc., in the blacksmith shop and a number 
of exercises in machine-shop work. 

These exercises begin with the simplest things, such 
as planing, turning a cylinder in metal and the like. 
and progress to more difficult exercises. In wood work 
there aie shown a number of cups and vases, fancy 
turning, cabinets with shelves, foot-stool, roof trusses, 
etc. In forge work there are tongs, hammers, fullers, 
hardies, clevis, etc., making a full set of blacksmith’s 
tools. In machine-shop work a wood-turning lathe is 
shown similar to the one on which the wood-turning 
shown was done. 





OREGON STATE TEACHERS ASSOCTATION. 

The eighteenth session of this association was held in 
Salem. W. A. Wetzel presided. These subjects were 
discussed : ‘‘ County Normal Schools,” ‘‘ Renowned Li- 
braries,” ‘‘ Excessive Aid in Teaching,” *‘ Compulsory 
Education,” ‘‘ Shyness,” ‘“ Mistakes in Management,” 
““The Concrete in Teaching,” ‘‘ Value of Educational 
Literature,” ‘‘ Rational Methods in Intellectual Arith- 
metic,” and ‘‘ White Lies.” 

Supt. South, of Washington Co., thought the reason 
the county training schools had not been successful was 
because the teachers were not paid enough to encourage 
them to go, Supt. Yoder, of Marion Co., said these 
schools were ridding the country of poor teachers. Raise 
the qualifications, gentlemen, and the poor teachers will 
disappear. 

Prof. Arnold is reported as saying that he ‘does 
not want hash three times a day, nor more than sevel! 
times a week,” We entirely coincide with him. Did 
any one take the affirmative? 

The same paper speaks of the teachers as ‘“ Willow- 
wielders.” Why not “ Lesson hearers,” ‘“ Arithmetic 
drillers,” ‘‘ Question askers”? That reporter is behind 
the age. 

On the whole, there was an appearance of solidity in the 
discussion. In many associations there is an utter waste 
of time. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE INTERSTATE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

A session of this school in charge of Prof. Alex. E. 
Frye was held in Columbus, O. Among the number of 
teachers in attendance were several from Kentucky, 
Tennessec, and Missouri. Prof. Frye lectured on geog- 
raphy, and fully illustrated his lectures by colored 
charts and raised maps of all the continents, with direc- 
tions to teachers as to how to make such maps. He 
showed how to study aschool district, and how to 
model the continents. He said that in an excursion to 
the country a teacher could teach more geography than 
in one year in the school-room. 

Miss Mary Spear, of West Chester, Pa., delivered two 
lectures daily on primary work. These were practical, 
clear, and concise, showing how the kindergarten prin- 
ciples can be applied to primary work ; object study—its 
use and abuse ; first years in language and first day with 
the little ones in school. 

Dr. J. P. Gordy, of the University of Athens, Ohio, 
delivered lectures daily on history and psychology. 
The lectures on history were especially interesting and 
instructive ; his subjects were Thos. Jefferson, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Alexander Hamilton. 

Superintendent I. T. Halil, of Leominster, Mass., dis- 
cussed language, pointing out two lines of work, to train 
the faculty of expression, and learn the signs of thought. 
Every lesson should be a language lesson. Discover 
how many new words the class know that they didn't 
know a month ago. Let them become self-learners. 
The best teacher is the one who makes himself useless to 
the pupil. 

Dr. Balliet in his lectures on psychology said that it is 
only necessary to manage a child’s train of thoughts 
and its emotions will manage themselves. He doubted 
the advisibility of asking the school at the close of the 
day as to their deportment, putting them on their honor 
for a truthful report, reasoning that if a pupil has the 
weakness to commit a misdemeanor, he will not have 
strength to admit it when he thinks there is no possible 
means of the teacher finding him out. Toa certain ex- 
tent this encouraged dishonesty ! 

Referring to the necessity of teachers keeping abreast 
with the times, he told of a guideboard on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia that years ago read, ‘‘ To Philadelphia, 
one mile ;” to-day the guideboard still stands, with the 
same inscription. It now lies, because it has stood still. 
The teacher must study to become familiar with 
things: he must be an investigator. The instruction 
made a deep impression. GEORGIA HOPLEY. 





THE Oswego, N. Y., normal school makes a new de- 
parture this year. Pres. E. A. Sheldon says: ‘“‘ Being 
convinced that more can be done for the schools of this 
state by devoting the time, money, and energy, now 
given to Latin and German in our school, to a more 
critical and extended study of English and science, the 
decision has been reached todrop them. Graduates who 
appear to possess marked ability will be invited to take 
an advanced special course. First term, physics, twenty 
weeks ; history, twenty weeks; drawing, ten weeks; 
zoology, ten weeks, Teaching daily, under criticism, in 
higher English and science subjects, two periods of fifty 
minutes each, throughout the term. Second term, 
chemistry, twenty weeks ; psychology, in its relations to 
pedagogy, twenty weeks ; critical study of English, ten 
weeks ; geology, 10 weeks. Teaching daily, under criti- 
cism, higher English and science subjects, two periods 
of fifty minutes each, throughout the term. 

No special diploma will be granted, but a certificate 
will be given, signed by all the members of the faculty, 
indicating the superior attainments and qualifications of 
the holder for teaching higher English and science in the 
academic and high schools of the state. 

Graduates who show marked talent for primary and 
kindergarten work will be invited, by a vote of the 
faculty, to take an additional year in special training for 
kindergarten and primary teachers. At the end of this 
course diplomas will be granted, indicating fitness to 
take charge of kindergartens ; and, in addition, certifi- 
cates of special qualifications for primary work will be 
given, signed by all the members of the faculty. 

The demand for teachers to do training work in nor- 
mal and training schools is already quite beyond the 
supply of those who are properly qualified for it, and is 
rapidly growing more and more urgent. To meet this 
demand a special course of training has been decided 
upon, It will cover five months, and include the lec- 
tures in psychology and pedagogy, and in kindergarten 


principles and methods, observation of the work in the 
kindergarten, attendance upon the criticisms of the 
critics in all the departments of the training work, the 
making out of criticisms on the work in the different 
departments of the school of practice, actual teaching 
under criticism, and the making out of programs for the 
different grades of schools.” 

This will be of interest to graduates of “‘ Old Os- 
wego.” 





THE examinations for state certificates for 1890 will be 
held at Albany, Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, El- 
mira, Geneva, Newburgh, New York, Guoverneur, 
Ogdensburg, Oneonta, Rochester, Salamanca, Saratoga, 
Syracuse, Utica, Watertown, August 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
The subjects for examination will be : Group 1.—Alge- 
bra, arithmetic, American history, geography, grammar 
and analysis, orthography, penmanship, physiology and 
hygiene. Group If.—Astronomy, bookkeeping, botany, 
chemistry, civil government and school law, composi- 
tion and rhetoric, drawing (linear and_ perspective), 
general history, general literature, geology, methods 
and school economy, plane geometry, physics, zoology. 
Latin through the first three books of Czesar’s Commen- 
taries, or the ability to read at sight French or German, 
written in a plain style, will be accepted in place of 
zoology or astronomy. 

Seventy-five per cent. is required in each of the sub- 
jects of Group I, and an average standing of at least 
seventy-five per cent. in the subjects of Group II; no 
paper less than fifty per cent. will be considered in this 
average. 

All candidates who attain the required percentage in 
five or more of the designated subjects in addition to 
orthography and penmanship, will receive a certificate 
to this effect ; the remaining subjects can be taken up at 
a subsequent examination noc later than the second year 
thereafter. This gives to candidates opportunity for 
three distin.t yearly trials. 

The examinations will be open to candidates residing 
in any part of the state, and to such residents of other 
states, as shall declare it to be their intention to teach in 
this state. 


THE fourteenth annual session of the Southeastern 
Missouri teachers’ association, convened at Bonne 
Terre, July 16, 17, and 18, with an attendance of 110 
teachers. Prominent educators from different parts of 
the state were present. Ten papers were read and dis- 
cussed, excellent addresses were made at the evening 
meetings, and an entertainment, *‘ Ye Old Deestrict 
Skule,” was given for the benefit of the Bonne Terre 
public school library. The publications of E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., were exhibited, and attracted special attention. 
The total value of prizes offered for best display of school 
work was $180. The committee awarding prizes was 
composed of teachers. We were greatly pleased by the 
invitation of the St. Joe Lead Co., to visit the mines; we 
saw very plainly what eastern capital and enterprise 
can make out of the hills in Southeastern Missouri. 

Eyma BosweLL 

THE thirteenth annual session of the Martha's Vine- 
yard summer institute, Cottage City, Mass., bids fair to 
be the most prosperous in the history of theschool. The 
institute buildings have been improved, the cafe en- 
larged, and a new dormitory constructed. About four 
hundred members are already enrolled, more than two- 
thirds of whom are taking the methods department. 
They come largely from New England, but the Canadian 
provinces and many of our states and territories send 
representatives. Before the close of the session the 
number will probably reach five hundred. 

Mrs. ANNA SNEED CAIRNS owned the female seminary 
in the Kirkwood suburb of St. Louis, and became in- 
volved in litigation with the town board over a drain 
pipe, in which she was beaten. Then she determined to 
sell the seminary for a negro normal training school. 
Henry Bridgewater, a wealthy St. Louis negro, repre- 
sents the purchasers, and paid $32,000 for the premises. 
The most fashionable residences in Kirkwood are clus- 
tered around the seminary, and much indigation was 
expressed at this. But why should there be? A negro 
normal training school will not depreciate their prop- 
erty. Some “fashionable” people would not object to 
a club house where training in gambling and whiskey 
drinking would be carried on. A curious person that 
Mrs. Cairns. Even the wrath of women helps education 
along. 

The “‘ Agassiz Association” has done a great work in 
stirring up the boys to study nature, but Mr. E. E. Fish, 





an ornithologist of Buffalo, New York, in his book on 
birds, claims that : 


“The egg-collecting craze affected boys alike in cities, villages, 
and rural districts. The country was scoured far and near for 
nests and eggs. Lawns, hedges, orchards, fields, and highways 
were mercilessly ransacked, and every nest, common or rare, de 
spoiled, Within the last few years millions of eggs have thus been 
destroyed, and little scientific knowledge gained by this manner 
of study. Not one egg in a thousand was preserved two months ; 
not many of them that numlerof days. These eggs were to them 
as sO many marbles, or other toys, tropmes valuable only as 
objects of barter, but the effects on the bird population were none 
the less injurious. Many people claiming to be engaged in the in 
vestigation of science, go forth maiming and killing their thou 
sands of the commonest birds, those that every intelligent school- 
boy knows. What new facts will these people ever give in return 
for this license? Our birds have all been identitied and described, 
and a further persecution ot them in that direction is selfishly 
barbarous, and ought not longer to be tolerated.” 





IN the school-room as in the office or the work-shop 
there must be order or a great deal of precious time will 
be wasted. The teacher should make out’ a program for 
each. day and follow it, as a rule. More and better work 
can be done if one grows accustomed to doing a certain 
thing ata certain time. When the teacher is heard to 
ask if such and such classes are prepared to recite, it 
shows that in that school there is a lack of orderly 
arrangement that will detract 


success, 


very much from its 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent until notice is received 
that it is not to be sent. If we published the Police 
Gazette we would do differently. The Christian Patriot 
says: ‘‘Some papers discontinue on expiration of sub- 
scriptions, and some continue until orders are received 
to discontinue. If a classification is made, it will be 
found that those that 
lower tastes of their readers, to their love of news (daily 
papers), their love of excitement (story papers), or their 
love of beauty (literary and art journals’, 
not trust their readers ; while those that appeal mainly 
to their higher instincts, to their love of home (country 


papers appeal mainly to the 


generally do 


weeklies), or their love for God (religious papers), do 
trust their subscribere. There is no inflexible rule, but 


the general custom is as stated.” 


There are a good many who wish to reach the teachers 
and school officers, and they try two ways: 1. 
lars, 2. By advertising. Now better? To 
answer this no concern need to ‘try it on.” There are 
men who spend for this purpose, from $10,000 to $50,000 


By cireu 
which is 


per year ; listen to them : 

‘* Newspaper advertising pays better than any other 
medium.”—Swift Specific. 

‘* Newspaper advertising is the only 
pay.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

‘“* Papers in the end are the best paying medium,”—I, 
S. Johnson & Co. 

‘“« Newspaper advertising towers "way above any other 
means.” —Estey Organ Co. 


kind that does 


THE Utah university, at Ogden, begins its existence 
under favorable auspices. The corner stone that was 
recently laid, contained communications from many 
noted men, among which was acablegram from Glad- 
stone as follows: 
noble effort and purpose to deliver fellow-creatures and 
fellow-countrymen from a deplorable delusion.” The 
faculty will be the best obtainable in and 
Europe. 


** Heartily desiring success of this 


America 


Tae Catholic Total Abstinence Union at its meeting 
in Pittsburg passed a resolution in favor of printing, in 
parochial school books, lessons showing the evil effects 
of alcoholic liquors. This will be gratifying to temper 
ance reformers of all shades of opinion. All agree that 
one of the most effectual means of staying the evils of 
intemperance is the proper instruction of the young on 
the subject. 

THE people of Pearsall’s, L. I., petitioned the school 
trustees some time ago not to re-engage the last year’s 
teachers, but they were all hired for another year. An 
indignation meeting was then held ordering the trustees 
to dismiss the teachers engaged, and employ a full 
set of normal school graduates. The disaffected people 
say the last year’s teachers are unable to maintain dis- 
cipline. 

Supt. A. B. BLopGett, of Syracuse, is the author of 
the paper on the ‘‘ Closer Articulation of the University 
and the School,” read at the state teachers’ association, 
One would infer from the report in THE JOURNAL of 





July 19 that Pres. Webster wrote it, 
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TEACHERS who want a cement to stick labels on rocks 
or unite pieces of rocks, will find this one given by Prof. 
Alexander Winchell an excellent one: Take 2 ounces 
of clear gum arabic, i 1-2 ounces of fine starch, a half 
ounce of white sugar. Pulverize the gum arabic and 
dissolve it in as much water as the iaundress would use 
for the quantity of the starch indicated. Dissolve the 
starch and sugar in the gum solution. ‘Then cook the 
mixture in a vessel suspended in boiling water until the 
starch becomes clear. The cement should be as thick as 
tar and kept so. It can be kept from spoiling by drop- 
ping in a lump of gum camphor or a little oil of cloves 
or sassafras. 


Tuis is said in my paper The Southwestern Journal of 
Education, by John McLeod: ‘‘ Every teacher should 
have a copy of Seeley’s Grube’s Methcd in Arithmetic ;” 
and so Isend to you for it. I want more light. Ienclose 
$1.00. 


Atlante. R, PENDER. 


We are told that it is proposed to utilize cocaine for 
the bites of mosquitoes. An addition ef two per cent. of 
cocaine is made to the ordinary cocoa butter pencils. 
This applied to the irritated spot gives quick relief. 
What next? 


SoME months since we sent out to advertisers No. 1 of 
a series of *‘ Eminent Educator” circulars. No, 2 of the 
series is ready. 


THE ‘“‘anuual catalogue number” of THE ScHoOoL 
JOURNAL has attracted marked attention. It is becom- 
ing plain to leading advertisers that THE SCHOOL JouUR- 
NAL and THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE command the im- 
portant educational tield. Years of work entitle them 
to the high rank they hold, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





SUPERINTENDENT DRAPER, recently gave his decision 
on an appeal from the decision of Supt. Jasper, of New 
York. Francis J. MecBarron was during the last year a 
student in the College of the City of New York, and at- 
tempted toenter the last annual examination of can- 
didates for state scholarships at Cornell university, but 
was not permitted to do so by Superintendent Jasper, 
on the ground that students in the College of the City 
of New York are ineligible to such scholarships. He 
appealed to stateSupt. Draper, who upheld Supt. Jasper. 
He says: 

‘The statute provides that * none but pupils of at least 
sixteen years of age, and of six months’ standing in the 
common schools or academies of the state during the 
year immediately preceding the examination, shall be 
eligible,’ to the state scholarships. 

‘*The College of the City of New York is certainly not a 
a common school, and I am confident that it is not an 
acadeiuy. It seems to bave the plan of organization, 
the extended course, and the general authority of a col- 
lege. I cannot believe that it was the purpose or intent 
of the legislature tu open the state scholarships at Cor- 
nell university to the students of such an institution.” 





THE Legal Education Scciety has sent out a circular 
asking for contributions of money to maintain a course 
of law for women in the University of the City of New 
York. They intend to engage Emily Kempin, LL.D. 
(the first woman graduate of the law school of the Uni- 
veisity of Zurich) as instructor. She is now in Europe, 
and is expected to return in September. They wish to 
give her a salary of $1,000. Mrs. Abram 8. Hewitt has 
headed the list of contributors with $100, and other 
ladies have subscribed. Thirty-five applications were 
made for admission to a class when the idea was first 
suggested. 

ANYONE who observes the walk of young women in 
the New York streets will say they have adopted a new 
style of walking—their chests thrown out as far as pos- 
sible, without any throwing back of the shoulders, how- 
ever, and a certain indescribable spring in their gait. 
The meaning of this is that it represents a small part of 
the new system of physical grace taught by Mrs. Russell 
and others. It goes under the name of the ‘‘ Delsarte” 
method. It has attracted the attention of teachers in 
schools, and we may look for much more grace in the 
coming generation. 


THE examination for state certificates in this city will 
be held Aug. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, at the College for the 
Training of Teachers, No. 9 University Place. 





Scrofula, boils, pimples, and all humors are cured by Hood's 
Sarsapariila. Give it a trial now. 





Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


METHODS OF TEACHING PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots. Extract from an address before the teach- 
ers of the Children’s Aid society of the city of New 
York, by Col. Geo. T. Balch. June 28, 1889. New 
York : D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Murray street. 


The publication of this book is one of the indications 
of a strong movement to broaden and deepen the senti- 
ment of patriotism among the people. There are signs 
in ull sections of the country that the movement is ex- 
tending, in spite of the efforts of designing persons to re- 
open old sores. All attempts to increase the pride of Amer- 
icans in their country are welcome. Especially welcome 
are practical hints for the teaching of patriotism in the 
schools. It is true, as the author says, that ‘‘ we have 
failed in the past, and are too generally failing to-day, to 
familiarize the rising generation with those great politi- 
cal and moral axioms and principles upon which this 
government was founded.” He seeks to point out a 
practical plan by which this defect can be remedied. He 
calls attention to the influence of immigration and crime 
on the social, moral, and political character of our pop- 
ulation ; traces to their source in the social condition of 
the masses, in the countries furnishing the great body of 
this immigration, the causes that help to swell the 
records of crime; and indicates one of the lines on 
which the force of education must work. The author 
divides the subject of patriotic education into three 
separate heads : (1) Its Necessity ; (2) Its Philosophy ; (3) 
The Methods of Teaching it. Ir this volume under the 
head of ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Patriotism ” he treats of 
‘*Emotional Patriotism,” ‘*The Badge of Citizenship.” 
‘“*The Scholar’s Flag,” ‘‘ The Class Flag,” ‘‘ The School 
Flag.” and ‘The Signal Flag.” These subjects only 
partially indicate the cround covered. For instance. un- 
der ‘*The Badge of Citizenship” is given the official 
history of the great seal of the United States : descrip- 
tion of the badge for pupils, teachers, and principals, etc. 
Under ‘‘ The School Flag” he tells how the flag is to be 
used, names the qualifications of the school standard- 
bearer, shows how to form a school color-guard, etc. 
The author intends to treat later on the other topics 
named above, under the head of ‘ Intellectual Patriot- 
ism.” In the meantime the teachers can become familiar 
enough with the plan outlined in this work to put it in 
practice in the schools during the fall term. If judici- 
— carried out we think it cannot fail to produce good 
results. 





THE DIRECTIONAL CALCULUS, based upon the methods 
of Hermann Grassmann. By E. W. Hyde, professor 
of mathematics in the University of Cincinnati. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 247 pp. Mailing price, $2.15. 
This volume contains the results of eight or more years 

of study and lecturing to university classes upon the 
subject. As the great generality of Grassmann’s pro- 
cesses—all results being obtained for n-dimensional 
space—has been one of the main hindrances to the gen- 
eral cultivation of his system, it has been thought best 
to restrict the discussion to space of two or three dimen- 
sions. The author is a firm believer in the great practi- 
cal, as well as theoretical superiority of Grassmann’s 
system and holds that it consists first in the fact that 
that system is founded upon, and absolutely consistent 
with, the idea of geometric dimensions, and second that 
all geometric quantities appear as independent units. 
Hamilton’s theory of linear and vector functions was 
found equally capable of application to point functions 
in %-dimensional space. A large number of exercises have 
been inserted in order that the student may apply the 
principles he has Jearned to the solution of actual pro- 
blems. The student will find very convenient the eight 
or nine blank pages at the end of each chapter, that may 
be filled with solutions of problems and notes. 


ALDEN’Ss MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. 22. Legal— 
M’Clure. Garretson Cox, & Co., Publishers, New York, 
Chicago, and Atlanta. 

We welcome another volume of this handy cyclopedia 
and find it up to the standard in freshness, fulness. and 
accuracy. ‘The publishers seem determined to make it, 
in all respects, as valuable as possible. The many illus- 
trations add greatly to the worth of the work. Among 
a great number of interesting topics treated in this vol- 
ume, we notice Letters and Arficulate Sounds; Eibra- 
ries, about 7 pages; Light; Lithography ; among the 
importaut places are Leipzig, Leyden, Liberia, London, 
Long Island; among states, Louisiana; in the line of 
biography we find Leibnitz, Lessing, Pres. Lincoln, 
Liszt, Livingston, the explorer, Locke, and Longfellow. 
These little volumes in the school library would be of 
vast assistance to both teacher and pupil. 


REPORTS. 


ENGLISH -ESKIMO AND ESKIMO-ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. Com- 
piled b; ae Roger Wells, Jr., U. 8. N,, and Interpreter John 
V. Kelly. ashington: Government printing office. 

During the cruise of the United States steamship Thetis in 1889, 
in Behring sea and the Arctic ocean, several of the officers were 
directed to prepare reports upon subjects connected with the 
water: and regions visited by the ship. Among the results of such 
directions was the preparation of the matter contained in this 
book. A chart is given showing the location of the different 
tribes, and then tollows ** Memoranda Concerning the Arctic Es- 
kimos in Alaska and Siberia,”’ containing much valuable informa- 
tion relative to the Pree we of this far northern region. The re- 
maining pages are devoted to the vocabularies, which evidently 
were prepared with great care. 


HistoRY OF EDUCATION IN ALABAMA, 1702-1889. By Willis G. 
Clark. Washington: Government printing office. 


This is another of the contributions to American educational 





history, edited by Herbert B. Adams, that have been prepared for 
the bureau of education at Washington. The information. for 
the most part, in this volume wa; obtained from origina) sources 
—records and minutes of the University of Alabama, conferences 
with leading educators, perusal of newspaper files, and study of 
reports of superintendents. The first academy was incorporated 
in 1811. Soon after the admission of Alabama as a state in 1819, 
the university was established. Religious sects have heen nartic- 
ularly active in education. The Mobile system, organized in 182, 
was the nioneer of the common schools in Alabama and the South 

west. e general public school system of Alabame was inaugu- 
rated in 1855, but did not become thoroughly establishe? for many 
years on account of the troubles during the war, and the re ‘on- 
struction period. Now the schools have obtained a good start. 
and separate schools for the negroes have been established. and 
are maintained at the public charge in all portions of the state. 


MAGAZINES. 


Edward Atkinson is to publish in the Popular Science Month!n 
two extended and important articles on the revision of the tariff, 
under the title. “* Common Sense arplied to the Tariff Question.” 
In the first of these, which opens the August Monthly, be shows 
the incompetence of American legislators and government officers 
in dealing with financial questions, and without taking extreme 
ground goes on to point ont weigbtv business considerations 
which should determine the direction of tariff reform. 

The September Century will contain a paper on “ Finding Paths 
in California,” that Gen. Fremont was engaged upon at the time 
of his death. It will be finished by bis wife. In that number will 
also be given a fine portrait of General Fremont from a daguerre- 
otype of °49 or 50, along with nortraits of Commodores Sloat and 
Stockton, “ Duke ’’ Gwin and Governor Burne. in an article giv- 
ing account of ‘* How California came into the Union.” 

Lippincott’s for August has a complete story by Mrs. Alexan- 
der, the popular English author, under the title. *“* What Gold can- 
not buy.” Misses Townsend and Ballard, two lawn tennis experts, 
write of * Lawn Tennis for Women.” R. M. Elfreth presents the 
best European legisiative methods for preserving the purity of 
milk. Fleanor P. Allen gives a graphic account of the life and 
works of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The August Chautauquan presents the same attractive variety 
of matter that has made the demand for the magazine so great. 
The Woman’s Council] Table. the new department. bas contribu- 
tions by Susan Haves Ward. Mary 8. Torrey. Kate Tannant 
Woods. Frances E. Willard, and others. Dr. Manly Miles reviews 
“The Condition of American Agriculture ” giving reasons for the 
general decline in the prices of farm products, and shows how a 
more satisfactory return may be secured for the capital invested. 
Prof. Mahbaffy has a pleasent article on country life in Ireland. 

In the Aueust Scribner’s Fdward Marston tells how “Stanley 
Wrote his Book,” giving facts about the explorer’s wonderful 
memory, and the way be kept his note-hooks. There are stories 
in the number by H. C. Burner and Richard Harding Davis. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich contributes one of his longest magazine 
poems, with ornamental bead and tail-piece by Kenyon Cox. 

Edward Everett Hal* in Harner’s Magazine for August relates 
the true story of “ Magellan end the Pacific,” as it appears in the 
light of recent discoveries and observations. Filen B. Bastin seeks 
to answer the question. **What has contributed most to the 
growth and prosperity of the city of Chicago?” The subject of 
#n interesting paper is ‘‘ Custer’s Last Rattle,” by Captain Charles 
King, 0.8. A. There isan article on “Street Life in India,” by 
Fdwin Lord Weeks. Seven illvstrations by the author accompany 
the article. George William Curtis gives reminisce nees of Dick- 
ens’ last visit to America. Charles Dudley Warner sneculates 
upon the influence of refinement upon individuality, and William 
Dean Howells discusses the ethics of criticism. 

The noticeable paper of the August Atlantic is that by Prof. N. 
S. Shaler on ** The Use and Limit of Academic Culture,” in which 
he shows the manner in which he believes the college could be 
brought into clocer touch with the sims of the ordinary student. 
Dr. Holmes ends his instalment of “ Over the Teacups,”’ with some 
verses entitled, “The Broomstick Train, or The Return cf the 
Witches,” that overflow with wit and fancy. Henrv Cabot Lodge 
nuts in a strong plea for international copyright, The venerable 
Quaker poet contributes a three-page poem on the town of Haver- 
hill. Miss Murfree’s “ Felicia” and Mrs. Deland’s “ Sidney ” con- 
tinue their course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, will issue shortly Anatole France's 
“ Abeiile,” edited by Charles P. Lebon, of the English high school, 
Boston ; De Vigny’s * Laurette, ou Le Cachet Rouge,” edited by 
Prof. Alcee Fortier, ot Tulane university, New Orleans; and 
“Selections for German Composition,” with notes and yocabu- 
lary, by Prof. Charles Harris, of Oberiin. 

In D. Lorurop Co.’s recent publication, ** Adirondack Cabin,” 
a noteworthy feature is a coliection of thirty-two full-page repro- 
ductions of scenes in the great wilderness from photographs taken 
on the spot. 

Through HouGutTon, MiFFuin & Co., Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, will publish in the autumn a new volume of poems entitled, 
* Lyrics for a Lute.” 

Ginn & Co. will publish early in the autumn ‘A Synopsis of 
English and American Literature,” by Prof. G. J. Smith, of the 
Washington, D. C., high school. It will contain in small compass 
the most important facts connected with English and American 
writers, from the days of the Celtic bards to the present time. 

The ScRIBNERS have just published Dr. Newman Smyth’s new 
book entitled, ** Personal Creeds,” which aims to show men “ how 
to form a working theory of life.” 

G. P. PutNnam’s Sons have in press ** The Trees of Northeastern 
America,” by Chas. 8. Newhall, with an introcuctory note by 
Nath. L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D., of Columbia college. It bas illus- 
trations made from tracings of the leaves of the various trees. 

MACMILLAN & Co., encouraged by the success of their popular 
edition of Charles Kingsley’s novels, have published a new cdition 
of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” in the same style. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. issue Rawlinson’s “ History of Phceni- 
cia,” a notable addition to an already excellent list of books. 

THE CENTURY CO. have published several admirable books to 
meet the demand for responsive readings in church services. 
Among these are ** Psalms and Selections,”’ and ‘Selections tor 
Responsive Readings.” They also expect to have Nicolay and 
Hay’s “ Lincoln History ” ready in book furm by November 1. 





A Clean Track on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The locomotives drawing the Pennsylvania Limited and other 
trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad are standard hard coal bur- 
ners, hence there are no annoying cinders; the great steel tracks 
are stone ballasted, so there is no dust trom that source. Thus it 
comes about that one travels over the Pennsylvania Route in 
cleanliness, comfort and safety. The Pennsylvania Limited, with 
its unapproached equipment of Pullman Vestibuled Drawing and 
State-room. Sleeping, Dining, Smoking Library and Observation 
Cars, on which there are ladies’ maids, stenographers and type 
writers, tinancial and stock reports, as well as ail other convepien- 
ces of house, hotel, club or office, leaves New York from 5ta- 
tions, foot of and Cortlandt Streets at 10:00 A.M., 


every day, for Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, @ 


BEECHAM'S PILIs. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wrica 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc.; and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S P PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine in the World. PRIC 7. 26 
CENTS PER B 
@>°repared only by THOS. REECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. BB. Fr. ALLEN € o., 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., 

New York, who Ams Pills om does not keep them} 
poe — ‘! BEECHAM'S HLLE on receipt of price—nus 

lease p's pu this publication in ordering. 





MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. _Iilustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 
teaching young children. Instruction and 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, 
stories, games, etc. Agents can find no better 
selling book. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St. Chicago 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


¢®" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
. od Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for ap intment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 

ADMISSION. —A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
. Geography, ding, Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Cnivon 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text ks,and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


CT re Wm. J. Mrine, LL.D 
Brockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
SSE JAMES M. Cassery, PH.D. 
SD as¢ccccinanad JAMES H. Hoosk, Pu.D. 
ED  acunese sowas F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
DR ices om denne Jno. M. ine. A.M. 
BE lecnsccesesae FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Sn scctcce gaace JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego. ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg bickinducmal Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
EES nknsneesenss Tuo. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
formed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Aritbmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geogruphy, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
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Offered without Money and ee Cost by 


ADIES HOME 
FeLAbiEs Hone 


WHAT EVERY GIRL CAN GET: 
First—A Full College Education. 


(A COMPLETE FOUR- tk COURSE.) 


, 


LILLy! 
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Second —A. Year 
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plan. Address 


IZ) 


other College; or, 
Third —A Cash Return in case she 


fails in winning a prize. 


A girl, therefore, loses nothing by trying for these 
N\ special offers of Free Education. 
make money, even if she fails to win an education. 


s@r Write to us, and we will gladly tell you all about the 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, . 
433-435 Arch Street, Philadelphia. [7 
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Reavers will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHooL JoURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 








THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, hooksellers, and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








‘MI: aQVIES ESTIONS 
“ANSWERS 


QVE STION*lOOl-ANSWER:100Il* QVEST 


Price, LBound in 
1 , 
on Cloth, each 50 Cents, 





Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.25, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 
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POSTAGE PAID. 





,OO!1 Questions 


l 
United States History, : 50 Cents. 


Geography, - - - - 50 Cents 
Grammar, - - - -  50Cents.| 
Arithmetic, - - - - 50Cents. | 


Botany, NEW -_ - - 50 Cents. 


The authors of the above books have ask: d every 
conceivable question that woutd be likely tu 
come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 
lished, but even tne highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 

Mary teachers are using these Question Books 
in their schools in the place of text-books. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a 
rival in preparing for Examination, for review- 
ing Pupils in School, or for use as Reference 
Books. 

The authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What is Said of Them. 

Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
gift of books or other consideration, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of 





others. 


and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, - ° - - - 50 Cents. 
Physio'ozy and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
| Occhegrenhe. - - - - 50 Cents. 
General History, - - 50 Cents. 
Test Examples in Arith. NEW 50 Cents, 
“I hive a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best I ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount [ paid for them - 1 could 
not get another set."—G. O. Sankey eacher), 
Bioomville, Seneca County, Ohio 
“1 have just received your Question Book on 
Geography. After due deliberation | am cont- 
dent in saying th at they supply a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in 
classes. I predict for the m an immense sale. 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio 
“The set that I reccivea some days ago has 
given entir® satisfaction, and deserves the praise 
of all earnest teachers. A. E. Long, Salem, 
Oho, 
‘I am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I mt gott nn some of my friencs to order im- 
mediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphi'l (of Harding 
College . Mexico, Missouri. 
“Your Que = Books are just what we want 
for review. M. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 
luron Co, 





NOST SUGGESSFUL BOOKS oF 


THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 





Over 6 0,0 
unas Correctly 
Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Re- 
tail price, 15 C ZNTS. Bound 
in extra cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would 
Spee ak their mother tongue 

ith accuracy. 

ADDRESS 1HE PU BLISHERS, 





have been sold already and vhe save is fast increasing. 


ONYMS. 


Twenty-five thousand words in |e gyyeqyas 
ordinary use. Accurate, ¢ hean, ie 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. Pt oe 


a 
Cloth, R2mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 


POPULAR SYN- cay 
ae 














| By mail, 12 CENTS. 
PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publicthers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





UNIVERSITY OF THE 


Instruction and lectures in this School will 


commence October 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891, 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


_ Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been ar- 


ranged with special reference to those who have 


paration 


SCHOOL OF "© 
PEDAGOGY — © 


our best normii and high schools. Dozre 
conferred upon those who complete the prescribed 


course. 


mature thought, some experience, 


and good pre- 
in the branches studied in colleges. and 
3 will be 


The time taken for securing these degrees 


will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 


WASHINGTON - - 


and application of the student. 


A limited number of c rrespondence students 


SQUARE --- - 
NEW YORK CITY: - 


mation. 


will be received by the Professor of Pedagogy. 
Certificates only will be given to such students. 
Send for circular, 


catalogue, and special infor- 





GOOD WORK FOR NEXT YEAR CAN NOW BE DONE. 


EXAMINE 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL REGISTER 


By HENRY RODDIS. 


This is truly a labor-saving Register. Shows at a glance—one writing of pupil's name—DAILy, 


WEEKLY, MONTHLY and TEKM ATTENDANCE OF PC 


PILS, THEIR TERM ADVANCEMENT, STUDIES PUR 


sUED AND BOOKS USED; ADVANCEMENT MADE, and SCHOLARSHIP FOR EACH MONTH and TERM. Easy 
to keep; saves teacher work and the district money, as but one book is needed instead of two or 


more, as now used in most schools. 


Eva Gregg, County Superintendent, Cherokee County, Towa, says: 


work of the kind I ever saw. 


I have examined the Complete School Register caretully and can say, I think it is the best 
It is full and complete, combining both Register and Record Book in 


me. I can cheerfully recommend it to school boards and directors. It can not but meet approval 


if tried.”"—Eva L. Gregg, County Superintendent. 
Every Teacher should examine this 


new work. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 


Specimen page on request. 


QUANTELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK. 


The tedious marking system revolutionized. 
fen months’ Record with but one writing of name 


A record of 30,000 Daily Recitations for 35 cents 


Specimen sheet free. 





phowe peu be consulted. 


Wy Y CATALOGUE s of TROUBLE KILLERS, HELPS and AIDS FOR TEACHERS, 


have a most complete list of 


R TEACHERS, REPORT CAnD BLACK- 
SOARD STENCILS, soy i fact anything and everything used by teachers 


in their work. Send for it free. 


4. FLANAGAN, 


185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





now ready 128 page classified 


Catalogue for 1889-90 ~All of all best books for teach- 


ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 
catalogue of our hooks free to any address. 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Fast Trains for Thousand Islands 
Leave Grand Central Station daily, via 
New York Centrai at 4:50 P.M., with 
through Wagner sleeping car to Clayton, 
and at 9:15 P.M., with through Wagner 
sleeping car to Cape Vincent, via Utica, 
making direct connections with steamers 
for Alexandria Bay and Thousand Island 
resorts, 

‘“‘T am now a dangerous man to tackle,” 
says ‘‘Sol. Pringle.’ ‘The past week m 
bosom companion has been a little boo 
equal to Webster’s and Worcester’s dic- 
tionaries boiled down into one, and it goes 
in my vest pocket. If I have any doubt 





about the spelling or pronunciation of any | sa 


word I just draw out my ‘“ Pocket Gem 
Dictionary” and settle the question once 
for all. It has in it over 11,000 words, 
and in its preparation all the leading au- 
thorities have been carefully consulted. 
It is a perfect jewel, typography, press- 
work, and binding are exquisite. It has 
set me right many times during the past 
week, I’ve had ten dollars’ worth of satis- 
faction out of it in ten days. Every busi- 
ness or professional man, every teacher or 
pupil, every editor or stenographer should 
have one; the educated need it toimprove 
and advise themselves, and the illiterate 
for obvious reasons.” When we consider 
that the price is only fifty cents, we are in- 
clined toagree with him. But this is only 
one of the many excellent works published 
by The Burrows Brothers Company, of 23 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., whose publi- 
cations have made a decided ‘ hit” with 
teachers. 


Through Drawing-Room Car for Rich- 
field Springs 

on fast express train leaving Grand Cen- 

tral Station at 10:50 A.M., arriving Rich- 

field Springs, 7:15 P.M. 





Among the very best school classics | 
stand Rolfe’s Student’s Series of Standard | 
English Poems for Schools and Colleges, | 
uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare. These 
books are distinguished by a carefully re- 


vised text, copious explanatory and criti - 
cal notes, and numerous illustrations. All 
equally suited to the use of the student 
and that of the general reader. They 
should have a place in every library, pub- 
lic or private. They include Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, Tennyson’s Princess, the 
notes give the history of the poem ; Select 
Poems of Tennyson ; Scott's Marmion, now 
correctly printed for the first time ; Young 
People’s Tennyson ; Byron’s Childe Harold, 
with many fine illustrations ; Scott’s La 

of the Last Minstrel ; Tennyson’s Enoc 

Arden, and other poems; William Mor- 
ris’s Atalanta’s Race, etc. They are pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 


Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 
tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 


ys: 
** Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
tops of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
gathering shades behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. ‘o enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock, As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the haze.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 


a majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 


There is no more fascinating school 
study than natural history, and none 
more necessary than physiology. J. B 
Lippincott Company’s Books on Science 
are recommended and endorsed by the 
best educators and authorities. This 
firm’s list includes First Steps in Scientific 
Knowledge, by Paul Bert; adapted and 
arranged for American schools by W. H. 
Greene, M.D,, with 570 illustrations ; and 
Primer of Scientific Knowledge, by the 
same author. The child that has mastered 
these little books has taken a long step 
towards becoming an enthusiastic scient- 
ist. There is also Cutter’s Physivlogical 
Series, Beginners, Intermediate, and Com- 
rehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and 
ygiene, by John C. Cutter, B.Sc. 


Saratoga Specials via New York Central. 
Fast trains for Saratoga with through 
Wagner palace cars leave Grand Central 
Station via New York Central at 9:00 
A.M., 3:30 P.M., and 7:30 P.M., and on 
aturdays only, the Saratoga Limited, at 
2:00 P.M 


Since the Harpers entered the field of 
educational text-books, they have added, 
if possible, to the high prestige already 
belonging to their name. To-day every- 
body knows ‘“ Harper’s Educational Se- 
ries.” Among their many valuable school 
text-books are Swinton’s Studies in Eng- 
lish Literature, Hill’s Principles of Rheto- 
ric, Rolfe’s Series of English Classics, 
which includes Shakesyeare’s works, 
selections from Gray, Browning, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Goldsmith, and Macaulay ; 
Rolfe’s Select English for School use, 
Loomis’s Mathematics, Newcombe’s As- 
tronomy, Orton’s Zoology, Franklin 
Square Song Collection, Green’s History, 
and other equally valuable books. 


Improved Train Service for Adirondack 
Mountains. 

A through Wagner sleeping car for 
Paul Smith’s and Tupper ke Station 
leaves Grand Central Station daily, on the 
North Shore Limited at 4:50 P.M., via 
New York Central. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





WANTED :—81,800. 


We have been asked by the Principal of a 
Western State Normal to find a Professor of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1,800. 

Also a lady teacher of Flocution at $1,000—$1,200. 
(The lady we recommended was elected; but we 
had recommended her to a $1,600 place which she 
has secured.) The teacher must be able to teach 
Oratory, and DelSarte System—desirable. A lady 
of the best education wanted. 

Another State Normal Principal bas asked us to 
recommend a lady to teach Music and Drawing; 
$800. A good opening. 

Another writes us for a lady to teach Drawing ; 
$800. State N« rmal. 

Another State Normal in the tar West has asked 
us to recommend a teacher for Music alone, 
Salary, we think, $1,200, 

Wanted :—A Supt. of a Southern city asks us to 
recommend a Colored Teacher for a Principalship. 
Not a mulatto, 


lady, strong in discipline, for High School Asst. 
A Private School in Texas has asked us to re- 
commend a young man to teach common 
branches. A member ot Southern M. E Church. 
$500. A good opening for a beginner. 

A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
High School Principal who can teach Latin, 
$800 Salary. <A good scholar wanted. 

A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a Prin- 
cipal. Salary, $1,200. Must teach all the higner 
branches, 

A State Normal in the South writes us for a 
teacher of Natural Sciences. Southerner pre- 
ferred. Salary, 1,200. 

An Eastern College President asks us to name 
a candidate for Principal of Preparatory. Must 
teach Latin and Greek. Salary, $1,200 or over. 
An A-1 position. College stands second to none, 


= 
= 





An Ohio School Board asks us to recommend a 


Address TEACH ERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Same College President asks us to name a man 





for Professorship of French and German. The 
one securing this place will be fortunate. 

A Private School in a large Western City asks 
us to name a candidate for Primary Work. Must 
be a woman of the highest culture. A good 
place. $500. 

The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes us for 
aman to teach Latin and Greek, or German and 
French and Mathematics. Must be able to pre- 
pare for Harvard, 

These are a few of the numerous calls of the 
past few days. For these positions we have no 
suitable candidates. The chances are that there 
will not be a half-dozen write us for all these 

laces. (We have often advertised special pos- 
tions for weeks without receiving a reply.) 
Send us your application, with full set of testi- 
monials, and a letter stating you are willing to 
pay the commission as per our contract, and we 
will recommend you at once, If you are suited 
for either of the above positions 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 and 72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICACO. 





A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 


PENN'A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 2 Siperntenaenccs sto to $0. 


ncipalships, 


Positions in Colleges, Acedemies, and Normal erste $500 to$2,000 ; 162 calls for Assistants, Gram- 


mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to 


day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Centra) Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK EE. PLUMMER, General Manager. 


Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the League, 
E. IT. 


Teachers and School Officers shou!d address for circulars, 


MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Uol- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property 
Rewno, Presrvrerre and schanl anpniiee Rest 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 





For larger salaries, or chan of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative “Association, 170 
State Street, Chieago, Ill, ie Brewer, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


su Prof Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Poy etc., to Colleges, Schools “Families and 
Churches. Also Boo! mographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address Miss OC, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 








TEACHERS WANTED, auscstetuz, 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 BIBLE HOUSE, 
4th Ave, & 8th St., NEW YORK, 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried - 
itions in city and country schools. ake 
pplication without delay, inclosing 
amp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 





|RECISTRATION $1 00. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
Teachers des‘ing to change their loca- 
tion will do well to enclose a stamp for 
application blank to ‘‘ The Normal Teach- 
ers’ Bureau,” Renovo, Clinton Co., Pa. 
CHARLES B, KELLEY, Manager. 


True Economy 


It is true economy to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
for “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this popular medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you will find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicine. 

“I took Hood's Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did me a vast 
amount of good.” J. W.WILLEFORD, Quincy, Ill. 


5 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 





Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “* New Education ” in it- 
simplest and most practical form, while it care 
tully avoids the vagaries and impracticable fans 
cies of the mere theorist. Ali of its methods have 
been teste] in the school-room. 
Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise 
furm the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted to students and teachers, 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 

** Every school library should have a copy of it 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it in- 
dispensable.”—Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston. 

These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was tor many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
2114 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ON SHORT NOTICE. 


any * the months of August and September, 

there be many vacancies that m be filled 

on “short notice.” The “rush” has already be 

gun. We daily receive letters and telegrams, 

asking us to nominate candidates for given 

vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 

you. Address, 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
School and College Bureau, 

BURST, LLL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to co sch and families, su- 
perior Professo: ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
26 Union Square, New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont St. 21 W. 5th St. 

Studio Building . ST. PAUL, M. NN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 


Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars on 
application. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S, 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


GE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
. Form for stamp. 
PP. V-. HUYSSON, 
(Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N Y. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us, Ser‘ 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 





FOR REGISTRATION 





H. 8. KELLOGG, 





BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
Manager. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS,“ "°° "yes ser, sttdninne 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra’ together so much miserable Latin 
herw: d pttulty toes 


and Greek as 





's Practical 
and to ail other systems. , 
Manesca’s French Sertes, yy 





Varyil, ComarsHorcce leer. Salinat Ook Fania can eel 
n's Anabasis, each to teachers, 81. — . 


to Teachers Silo. 
n Speaker, Pinnock’s School Ettetortes, Lord's Schovi 


—M iN. 
on Gospel of St. John, and 


: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 
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Pennsylvania Geological Reports. 


(Full sets or odd vols.) and shells 
of N. J. coast for sale or to ex- 
change for books, natural 
history specimens, op- 
tical instruments, or 
_ otters. 


CHAS. LeR. WHEELER, Cape May, N. J. 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliabie 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JoURNAT. 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—The South Orange 
(N. J., Academy: steam heated, well venti- 
lated, ample grounds: will accomodate 125 
scholars; price, $8,000; rent $600; an excellent 
opportunity to secure a good school in well-im- 
proved neighborhood. EDW. P. HAMILTON 
& CO., % Broadway. 
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HUMORS OP THE BLOOD,SKIN ANDSCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply. blotchy, or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, either simple, he ulous, hereditary, 
or contagious, are speed: > perunqncnsiy. eco- 
nomically, and infallibly — by the CUTICURA 
EDIES, consisting of CuTICcURA, the great 
Skin Cure, CuricurA SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and CuticuRA ResoL- 
VENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. CuTICURA 
REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
mee pm “and daily effect more great cures of 
lood and skin diseases than all other remedies 
combined. 
ont everywhere. Price, Curicura, c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
" ‘Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


=~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 2% 
ts skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. set 











Backache, kidney pains, weakness and rhev- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 











[#2 Late Hon. John Roach, America’s 
Great Shipbuilder, Lived Wholly on 


ister proper nourishment, his strength would fail rapid- 
To my great surprise and delight, however, 


ly. 





BOVININE “7 
Months. 
His Son, Stephen W. Roach, in a Letter, said: “ For more than two months 


past the nature of the disease from which my father was suffering has totally pre- 
cluded the use of solid food, and it was at first feared that, from inability to admin- 


has been able 


BOVI NINE to supply that 


need of the system, being in a palatable, highly condensed form, easily assimilated 


under all conditions.” 





MIND STUDY AND TEACHING. 


TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


APPLIED TO TEACHING, 


By A. S. Wetcu, LL.D., 
Cloth, 16mo, 136 pp. 


Ex-Pres, 


of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. 
Price, 50 cents ; fo teachers, 40 cents, by mail, 5 cents extra. 
WHAT IT CONTAINS. 
CHAPTER 2.—The 


PART 
Feelings. CHAPTER 3.—The Will and 
CHAPTER 5,—Sense Percept‘on, Gathering 
ception. 
fication. 


of Attaining it, 


I.—CHAPTER 1.—MIND GROWTH AND ITS HELPS. 
the Spontaneities. 


CHAPTER 7.—Analysis and Abstraction. 
CHAPTER 9.—Judgment and Reasoning, the Thinking Faculties. 
PART IIL.—HELPS TO MIND GROWTH. 
CHAPTER 2.—Training of the Senses. 


CHAPTER 4.—Sensation. 
CHAPTER 6.—Memory and Con- 
CHAPTER 8.—Imagination and Classi- 


Concepts. 


CHAPTER 1.—Education and the Means 
CHAPTER 3.—Reading, Writing 


and | Spalling. CHAPTER 4.—Composition, Elementary Grammar, Abstract Arithmetic, etc. 


book, 


as will be seen from the contents, deals with the subject differently from Dr. 


* This 
Jerome Allen’s * Mind Studies for Y oung Teachers,” (same price) recently published by us. 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


$ 25 Clinton Place, Nsw York. 
1185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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troduce and 


A 
COMPANY 


Ibs. 01 


perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and = wards, or discounts made if preferred. 
‘eas 30, 35 & gocts. Ex 
to gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

ps very Fine Tas on receipt of $2.0c. When ve wy ban 

Particular and state ~— want ¥on rmosa or Amoy Oolon’; m- 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


Handsome 


Good 


cellent F amily Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 65 


Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, 


No Hamb: Remember we ‘deal only in Pure 


Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. Fox 
address 


oarticulars 


The Great American Tea Co., a1 and 33 Vesey St., New 


ork, N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 





EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 pag: 
Also catalogue 
— co cata of 1000 Best books 
mention Le ne yee far School Libra- 
poh pnd vas torent ries heavy dis- 
idscounts; promptness. count, Buy of us 


KE. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
% Clinton Place, N.Y, 185 Wabash Av.. Chicago 
JREADERS will confer a favor by men- 

tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 
Municating with advertisers, 








A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 
™~ is f valuable work published in Engiand 

y = . the well own advocate of 
haus Taining. We have imported a ~——- 

number of copies and will 6 oe at t 

above low rate. The usual price in this country 


E. L. KELLOGG a CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








THE QUESTION BOX, 


Cees following questions relat» to civil govern- 
ment.] 

Explain the republican form of govern- 
ment. It is one in which the people elect 
representatives to make, execute, and in- 
terpret thei laws. Example: United 
States. 


Name three forms of government that 
this country has had prior to the revolu- 
tion. Royal, charter, proprietary. The 
proprietary form is one in which the king 
of England gave a grant of land to some 
individual and he exercised authority over 
it. The royal form was entirely under the 
control of the king of England. In the 
charter form the people of the colony had 
some rights assigned to them by a charter. 


State five defects in the Articles of Con- 


federation. 1ist—There was no judicial 
department. 2d—There was no Executive 
department. 3d—Tbey could coin money 


but had no power to buy the bullion. 4th 
—They could declare war and tell the 
number of men necessary, but could not 
compel a single soldier to enter the field. 
5th—They had power to borrow money, 
but no means by which to raise money to 
repay it. 


Name two methods by which amend- 
ments may be made to the U.S. constitu- 
tion. ist—Two-thirds of Congress can 
propose amendments, and when ratified 
by three fourths of the state legislatures 
or in conventions thereof, they become 
part of the constitution. 2d—When two- 
thirds of the state legislatures desire an 
amendment or amendments, conventions 
of the states must be called to propose the 
amendments, and when they are ratified 
by three-fourths of the state legislatures 
or in conventions thereof, they become 
part of the constitution. 

State the substance of the Eleventh 
Amendment. No state court can enter- 
tain any suit against a state. By this 
amendment each state is allowed the priv- 
ilege of settling its own obligations by its 
own methods. 


State the substance of the Twelfth 


Amendment. This makes a change in the 
election of Vice-President. Up to this 
time the chief opponent of the President 


was the Vice-President. By this amend- 
ment the President and the Vice-President 
are elected upon the same ticket. 

State the substance of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. It abolished slavery in the 
United States. 

State the substance of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It made the negro a citizen 
and bestowed upon him all the civil rights, 
ulso it declarés the validity of the national 
debt and forbids the payment of any debt 
made in aid of the rebellion. 

State the substance of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. It gives the colored race all 
political rights. 

Of what three departments does the 
national government consist? Executive, 
legislative, and judicial. 

Why should they be separate and dis- 
tinct? It is only when they are separate 
that there is a true republic and the closer 
they are allied the nearer an approach is 
made to an absolute monarchy. 

Of what does the executive department 
consist? The President of the United 
States. 

What are the duties of the President? 
He is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. He appoints many civil officers 
with advice and consent of Congress. He 
can make treaties with two-thirds the 
consent of Congress. He can convene 
Congress on extraordinary occasions. He 
has also many other duties. 

What is the veto power, and why is it 
ate ? It is the refusal of the President 

cign a bill that has been passed by Con- 
on and one reason why it is given is to 
prevent hasty legislation. 

Give the qualifications necessary for the 
President of the United States. He must 
be a natural born citizen, thirty-five years 
of age, and fourteen years a resident of 
the United States immediately preceding 
the election. 


Name his salary. $50,000 and residence 
furnished. 
IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at t 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


be 

0 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

wards ys European pan, Elevators and 
all Mode Conveniences. 

Ltemnats supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and ele to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City, 





PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 


Saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 


properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
med.cine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy For the last forty 


years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physici: 
and druggists. Being pure and highiy con 
ceutrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer's Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy tor 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior exce 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. g1, six 85. 


4s 


uence 


Worth £5 a bottle, 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and pos essing the emollient 
properties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed tor the 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR 
SERY'and Invalids, If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents tor sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIPSTEIN, 32 Cedar st., N.Y. 


DE AF? & HEAD Moises $,cuncp > 
J ULAR ak 
B+ HONS, wi hie rs - Com 


Seld by F. UISCOX, 
ones a8 Br'dway, Tee's ware Write sy book of proofs FRER. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


We keep in stock 











PRINCIPLES, ek 
METHODS, pebiichers. Ne w 
OORS receiver 
KINDERGARTEN, 8000 28s published. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 1 page descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, catalogue 6 cents. 


Our own list of these 
books is the largest 
and most popular 
It embraces cool 
by such authors as 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS [ATK°r, Patridge, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, old , Joseph 

"ayne, Fitch, Tate 

SPEAKERS, ETC. yy Love, Shaw 
x Allen, Gardne 

New Catalogue Free Woodbull, Fores 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning 


“Standard "” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 64 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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WE PUBLISH 
Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, Ley ty we & 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Readers. 
Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
tudents’ Series of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A manual for the use 
of Educational Material. 
Nineteen chapters, 116 
pages. 

Price, 25 cents by mail. 

This book is_ pro- 
nounced the best thing of 
the kind ever published. 
It will interest you, what- 
ever your grade. 

At least four depart- 
ments of instruction are 
being carried on simul- 
taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 
Work, Form Study, the Teaching of Color, and Number Work. Each of 
them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 
for this reason they are defined and explained in detail in the pages of 
this book, 

If you ‘wish your orders filled promptly for Helps For Ungraded 
Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in Tor ScHooL JouRNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We shall publish on May 1, in the 


BRADBURY S EATON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


. . * . “sé ” 
A New Primary Arithmetic, entitled LESSONS IN NUMBER, 

By FRANCIS COGSWELL, A.M., Supt. of Schools, City of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar 
to itself, and differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto 
published. It may also profitably accompany any other series of 
arithmetics that are in use. A copy will be sent for examination, to 
school officers and teachers, on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.8couppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logieal Division into Periods: a Sug; ive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review; 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautifu’ 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher saye - Itir 
the best-equip school-book ever issued in the United States.” 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 2) Astor PLACE, New York. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sens 


SUPPLIES 
Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 
And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenu, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Cat ulogues on application. 

















J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
East 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been epoctely designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. (2220300 ahs Se stenitien at 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUsIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LI 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
_ ver term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric a, Y to $7.50 ps week. 
vee lilustrated Calen ving full information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 





lowest possible prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and are abso- 
hutely indispensable to the correct teachi of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 

For catalogue an1 particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
97 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





August 16, 1890. 


BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 


THE BEST INK 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools. 


trial-bottle, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send 10 cents for 





Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


* No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card, 





A. §. BARNES & C0., 141 & 413 William Street, NEW YORK. 





“THs HISTROY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.”’—Chicago Advance. 


THERE UNITED STATES. 
ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 





**On account of its broad philosophical spirit, its insight into 
causes, and its lucid style, | regard it as one of the most valuable 
contributions yet made to American History.”—Prof. JOHN FISKE, 


“Tt isa compact and well-balanced work by a 
philosophical student of American history. He 
writes with commendable calmness and impar- 
tiality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 
pages an ms ty! interesting outline of Amer- 
ican History.”—N. Y. Sun. 








“A masterly statement of the constitutional 
and political history of the country. It is com- 
prehensive and adequate, yet wondertully clear 
and compact. Its value is equally great for 
general reading or for reference.”’—School Jow 
nal. 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on applicatiin. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 


and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





HOLMES’ 
NEW 


Superior quality and attractiveoness f reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, UNIVERSITY 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHI NG 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents: Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHI¥S, VENABLE’S NEW 


CO. 


ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St., 





Correspondence invited. 





NEW YORE. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. Itis clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling techmicalities that are so 
frequently found in books of thisclass. Itadvo- 
cates no individual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 
therefore be as successfully used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, #1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By Joun H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged tor fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex 
ceptional tacilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. All pomene who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes 





in ee in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 
150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 
By Prof ArTHUR L. BAKER, Stevens High 
School. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 

By Prof. ELtery W, Davis. Univ. of South 
Carolina, 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time your “autumnal music 
books.” 

Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35 cts., $3.60 dz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts., 
$3.60 dz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. $9. dz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (W) cts., 
$5. doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50c. $4.50 dz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
os SONGS, & songs, (50c.) Near 200,000 
sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of 
OW 7 30cts., 4Ncts., 50cts.,| Em- 
SONG MANUAL, | 95 '°$4.20, $4.80 dz. | erson. 
Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2.50.) 
Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts., $4.20 dz.) Emerson 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHooL JOURNAL wheDd 
o-unmuninatinn with advertisers. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Sole Agsr sor Cheatuur @ ia ses, | National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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